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HERE has been no decisive or dra- 
matic progress on the Kashmir 
question for a long 
time, not since the 
cease-fire of January 1, 1949, But on 
April 25, Dr. Frank P. Graham, Unit- 
ed Nations Representative to India 
and Pakistan, summed up the present 
position in a report which points out 
substantial progress. Both India and 
Pakistan have made substantial with- 
drawals of forces, India recently 
agreed to and is now carrying out 
the withdrawal of another division of 
about 18,000 men with supporting 
armor, At the end of March last, Dr. 
Graham reports, the forces on either 
side of the cease-fire line were less 
than half what they were in 1949, 

Indeed, demilitarization has made 
such progress, he says, that his fur- 
ther efforts to solve the key problem 
of what forces are to remain at the 
end of the process involve preparations 
for the plebiscite. In these efforts, 
therefore, the United Nations Repre- 
sentative should have the counsel of 
the Plebiscite Administrator-designate, 
even before that officer is actually in- 
ducted into his position. 

Dr. Graham’s recommendations to 
the Council are that India and Pakistan 
should refrain from adding to their 
forces in the State; continue their de- 
termination not to resort to force; to 
follow faithfully their agreement to 
avoid incitement to force; and to 
observe the cease-fire. They should un- 
dertake further to reduce their forces 
in the State by July 15, 1952. Nego- 
tiations of the United Nations Repre- 
sentative should continue in order to 
resolve the remaining differences. 


Progress in Kashmir 
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(Covering the period April 10 to 25) 


Diderich H. Lund and Einar An- 
steensen of the Norwegian Foreign 
Office have been 
exploring ways 
of increasing Norway’s participation 
in aiding economic development. After 
several conversations with Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie and Hugh Keen- 
leyside, Director-General of the Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration, the 
two officials returned to Oslo on April 
29. It is understood that the proposal 
is to increase Norway’s governmental 
expenditure in this field, as also to 
appeal to the Norwegian public for 
voluntary contributions. | Norway’s 
specialized skill in many industries, 
such as fisheries, timber, and hydro- 
electricity would thus be at the service 
of countries striving to raise their 
standards of living. 


Initiative from Norway 


Three successive votes on April 14 
defeated efforts to place the Tunisian 
question before the 
Security Council. Be- 
fore the Council were requests from 
eleven Member states for urgent con- 
sideration of what they described as 
“the grave situation in Tunisia.” Paki- 
stan, the one member of the group 
which is also a member of the Coun- 
cil, pleaded the urgent need for taking 
up the question. France opposed any 
Council consideration, and it became 
clear, even at the earlier meeting on 
April 10, that the necessary majority 
of seven would not be available for 
including the question on the agenda. 
At the meeting on the fourteenth, the 
Council first rejected a Pakistan pro- 
posal to invite the other ten sponsors 
to participate so that they could an- 


Tunisian Question 


swer remarks made by the French 
representative. Then Chile’s proposal 
to include the question on the agenda, 
but to postpone consideration “for the 
time being,” was voted on and de- 
feated. Finally, the Council rejected 
the original proposal to place the 
question on the agenda. The votes in 
all cases were identical — 5 to 2, with 
4 abstentions and the results were 
negative because any decision of the 
Council requires at least seven affirma- 
tive votes. Brazil, Chile, China, Paki- 
stan, and the U.S.S.R. voted in favor; 
France and the United Kingdom voted 
against; and Greece, the Netherlands, 
Turkey, and the United States ab- 
stained. 





New definition to the concept of 
self-determination has been given by 
the Commission 
on Human 
Rights in an ar- 
ticle approved on April 21, for inclu- 
sion in the two draft international 
covenants it is preparing on instruc- 
tions of the General Assembly. 

The article defines self-determina- 
tion as the right of all peoples and all 
nations “freely to determine their po- 
litical, economic, social and cultural 
status,” and makes it an obligation 
on all states to promote the realization 
and respect the maintenance of that 
right. A third and final paragraph ex- 
tends the right to the economic plane 
by a declaration that self-determination 
shall include the right of all peoples to 
“permanent sovereignty over their na- 
tural wealth and resources.” 

The text was adopted after a week 

(Continued on page 379) 


Progress in Drafting 
Human Rights Covenants 
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UBSTANTIAL progress notwith- 

standing still unresolved problems 
is reported by Dr, Frank P, Graham, 
United Nations Representative for 
India and Pakistan. The report to the 
Security Council, published on April 
25, sets the advance so far against the 
background of over three years, and 
outlines new methods to continue me- 
diation. 

Dr. Graham’s instructions were to 
effect demilitarization of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir on the basis of 
two resolutions of the former United 
Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan. Dating back to August 13, 
1948, and January 5, 1949, these 
resolutions covered: first, cessation of 
hostilities and preservation of peace 
and, second, the plebiscite under 
United Nations supervision. Demili- 
tarization and the working out of a 
truce was the intermediary stage. 

The cease-fire was achieved, the two 
parties issuing orders to suspend 
hostilities on January 1, 1949. Later, 
the two Governments agreed at 
Karachi on July 27, 1949, on a cease- 
fire line which was subsequently de- 
marcated on the ground. The first part 
of the August 13 resolution, says Dr. 
Graham, may therefore be considered 
implemented. 


WITHDRAWALS OF FORCES The second 
part of the resolution outlined the 
way in which the demilitarization 
should be carried out, It set down 
certain principles, the first of which 
was that Pakistan should withdraw its 
troops from the State. At the end of 
March 1952, Dr. Graham _ reports, 
“the number of armed forces on 
the Pakistan side of the cease-fire 
line is estimated to be less than 50 
per cent of armed forces existing on 
January 1, 1949.” 


Second, the UNCIP resolution laid 
down that Pakistan should use its best 
endeavors to secure the withdrawal of 
tribesmen and Pakistani nationals not 
normally resident there who had 
entered the State for the purpose of 
fighting. On this point, Dr. Graham 
says that the Government of Pakistan 
reports that these tribesmen and 
Pakistani nationals had withdrawn 
from the State. 

These steps taken, India, according 
to the resolution, was to begin with- 
drawing the bulk of its forces in 
agreed stages and, pending final set- 
tlement, to maintain an agreed mini- 
mum strength. On this point Dr. 
Graham reports that substantial with- 
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drawals have been made from time to 
time by India as well as Pakistan. 
Then follows the disclosure that, in 
response to discussions about further 
withdrawals, India has “decided to 
withdraw unconditionally one division 
with supporting armor” estimated to 
total 18,000 men. 

With this withdrawal, now in pro- 
cess of execution, it appears, Dr. 
Graham concludes, “that the Govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan will have 
both withdrawn over 50 per cent of 
their forces from the State.” 


FRONTIER MOVEMENTS Related to with- 
drawal of forces from the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir is a matter which 
last summer caused widespread con- 
cern. On June 30, 1951, India had 
charged Pakistan with a series of 
violations of cease-fire. On July 15 
Pakistan reported heavy concentra- 
tions of Indian forces on the frontier 
of India and Pakistan. On this issue, 
too, Dr. Graham has good news. 
India, he reports, has decided to 
withdraw the forces which it had 
moved up last Summer to distances 
varying from 70 to 450 miles from the 
Indo-Pakistan frontier, Likewise, Paki- 
stan has indicated that most of the 
forces she had moved to the border 
have been withdrawn to their peace- 
time stations, 


REMAINING DIFFICULTIES With such sub- 
stantial progress on demilitarization, 
what are the difficulties still in the way 
of a settlement? “The chief remain- 
ing obstacle,” Dr. Graham says, “is 
the difference over the number and 
character of forces to be left on each 
side of the cease-fire line at the end 
of the period of demilitarization.” 

On this issue it might be recalled 
that the Commission had envisaged a 
synchronized, step-by-step demilitari- 
zation. In order to sidestep the diffi- 
culties of the process, Dr. Graham 
had, in his first report to the Security 
Council on October 15, 1951, outlined 
a twelve-point scheme for the demili- 
tarization in one continuous process. 
Of these twelve points, he was able to 
report then that four—reaffirmation 
by the parties not to use force, to dis- 
courage warlike statements, to observe 
the cease-fire, and to accept the 
principle of a free and impartial 
plebiscite under United Nations aus- 
pices — had been accepted by both 
India and Pakistan. 

When Dr. Graham reported again 
on December 19, 1951, he was able 
to record agreement on four other 








points: in effect, that demilitarization 
should not jeopardize the cease-fire; 
that India and Pakistan representa- 
tives should meet to draw up a de- 
militarization program; that demili- 
tarization should not prejudice the 
functions and responsibilities of the 
United Nations Representative and 
the Plebiscite Administrator with re- 
gard to the final disposal of forces; 
and that differences on the implemen- 
tation of the program should be 
decided finally by the United Nations 
Representative. 


Thus only four of the twelve points 
remained to be negotiated, but these 
were the crucial ones, paragraphs 5, 
6, 7, and 10, which defined the plan 
and scope of the demilitarization. 
Three of these clauses were less im- 
portant—one set July 15, 1952, as the 
date for completion of demilitariza- 
tion, unless the parties agreed on an- 
other date; another, that the demilitari- 
zation should be effected in a single 
continuous process; and a third, that 
the Plebiscite Administrator should 
have been appointed no later than 
July 15. 


MAIN POINT OF CONTENTION But para- 
graph 7, still the main point of con- 
tention, described the scope of de- 
militarization. When demilitarization 
is completed, it said, the position 
should be: on the Pakistan side, 
tribesmen and Pakistan nationals, as 
well as Pakistan troops, shall have 
been withdrawn and large-scale dis- 
bandment and disarmament of Azad 
Kashmir forces shall have taken place; 
on the Indian side, the bulk of Indian 
forces shall have been withdrawn, and 
further withdrawals or reductions of 
Indian and State armed forces shall 
have been carried out. 

In sum, as Dr, Graham puts it, there 
will remain on either side “the low- 
est possible number of armed forces 
based in proportion on the number of 
armed forces existing on each side of 
the cease-fire line on January 1, 1949.” 

Dr. Graham now reports that Paki- 
stan “accepts these four proposals 
with certain qualifications regarding 
the character of the forces to be de- 
militarized.” India does not see any 
difficulty on the date or the induction 
of the Plebiscite Administrator, pro- 
vided agreement is reached on the 
number and character of forces to be 
left on each side of the cease-fire line. 


On this, India maintained, Dr. 
Graham reports, that she must retain 
21,000 regular Indian Army forces 
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plus 6,000 State militia. On the Paki- 
stan side, according to the Indian view, 
there should be a force of 4,000 men 
normally resident in Azad Kashmir 
territory—half of these to be followers 
of Azad Kashmir and the other half 
not followers of Azad Kashmir. If the 
situation were favorable, India added, 
it would consult the Plebiscite Ad- 
ministrator and the United Nations 
Representative to consider further re- 
ductions. 





NEW APPROACH Faced with this situa- 
tion, Dr. Graham presents a new line 
of approach. Throughout, he says, it 
was evident that many questions re- 
lating to demilitarization were closely 
connected with the preparations for a 
plebiscite and the responsibilities of 
the Plebiscite Administrator. 


“In short,” the report states, “the 
demilitarization of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir has now reached a stage 
in which further considerations will 
affect the prerequisites for a plebiscite 
and therefore are inter-related with 
the responsibilities which the Plebis- 
cite Administrator will one day be 
called upon to exercise.” 


“It is the firm conviction of the 
United Nations Representative,” he 
continues, “that besides the question 
of the final quantum of forces, there 
are other factors which have a bear- 
ing on demilitarization, which need 
now to be taken into consideration. 
The United Nations Representative is 
not at the present time in a position 
to give a considered statement on all 
these factors. He feels, however, that 
with further explorations into the re- 
lationships between the last stage of 
demilitarization and the first stage of 
preparation for the plebiscite he would 
perhaps be able to place the question 
of demilitarization in a perspective 
which would favor its solution.” 

On these grounds, Dr. Graham 
reached the conclusion that, in future, 
“the United Nations Representative, 
in addition to the assistance to be 
provided by his civilian and military 
advisers, has the purpose to have the 
views of the Plebiscite Administrator- 
designate on those problems which 
have a bearing on their common re- 
sponsibilities. This consultation should 
be without prejudice to the question 
of the formal induction into office of 





REPRESENTATIVES OF INDIA AND PAKISTAN, Sardar H. S. Malik and Sir Zufrulla Khan, shake 
hands after a meeting of the Security Council. In the centre is Dr. Frank P. Graham, United 
Nations Representative for India and Pakistan. 
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the Plebiscite Administrator-designate, 
which should be a result of the further 
negotiations.” 


PROPOSALS Having set out these con- 
clusions, Dr. Graham emphasizes the 
urgency of settling this dispute of 
over four years and the vital impor- 
tance of a solution to the 400 million 
people of the sub-continent and to the 
peaceful progress of the peoples of the 
world. He then submits his proposals 
in the following terms: 
“Accordingly, the United Nations 
Representative recommends: 


“1. That, taking notice of ithe 
progress made in the demilitarization 
of the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
through withdrawals of forces from 
both sides of the cease-fire line, the 
Governments of India and Pakistan 
refrain from taking any action which 
would augment the present military 
potential of the forces in the State. 


“2. That the Governments of India 
and Pakistan, taking into account 
their agreements under the UNCIP 
resolutions and their acceptance under 
the twelve proposals, should: 

“(a) continue their determination 
not to resort to force and to 
adhere to peaceful proce- 
dures; and to follow faithfully 
their agreement to instruct 
their official spokesmen and 
to urge all their citizens not 
to make statements calculated 
to incite the people of either 
nation to make war against 
the other with regard to the 
question of Jammu and Kash- 
mir (twelve proposals, para- 
graphs 1 and 2). 

“(b) observe the cease-fire effec- 
tive from January 1, 1949 
and the Karachi Agreement 
of July 27, 1949 (twelve pro- 
posals, paragraph 3). 


“3. That the Governments of India 
and Pakistan, as a means of further 
implementing the resolutions of Aug- 
ust 13, 1948 and January 5, 1949, 
should undertake by July 15, 1952 
further to reduce the forces under 
their control in the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir. 

“4. That the United Nations Rep- 
resentative’s negotiations with the 
Governments of India and Pakistan 
be continued with a view to: 

“(a) resolving the remaining dif- 
ferences on the twelve pro- 
posals, with special reference 
to the quantum of forces to 
be left on each side of the 
cease-fire line at the end of 
the period of demilitarization, 
and 

“(b) the general implementation 
of the resolutions of the 
uNcIP of August 13, 1948 
and January 5, 1949.” 
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REJECTION BY SECURITY COUNCIL 


OF 


HEN the Security Council met 

on April 10 to resume discus- 
sion on whether it should, as called 
for by eleven Member states, take up 
the situation in Tunisia, only four of 
its members had declared their views. 
France had objected emphatically to 
Council consideration. Pakistan had 
argued the case of the sponsoring 
states. Chile had supported taking up 
the question, and Brazil had favored 
inclusion on the agenda and postpone- 
ment of discussion (see the BULLETIN, 
vol. XII, no. 8). Thus the meeting on 
April 10 at which all the other mem- 
bers spoke was the decisive meeting, 
although the actual vote came four 
days later. 

At this meeting, strong support for 
inclusion came from Dr. T. F. Tsiang, 
of China, and Aleksander A. Soldatov, 
of the U.S.S.R, 


CHINESE VIEWS It was the Council’s 
right and duty, Dr. Tsiang agreed, to 
examine carefully whether a question 
proposed for the agenda was properly 
within the sphere of its duties. But in 
the past the Council had always placed 


the item on the agenda. Invariably the 
Council had given the benefit of doubt 
to the party or parties proposing a new 
item. It had been apprehended that 
a Council debate might prejudice deli- 
cate negotiations about to be under- 


taken between France and Tunisia. 
The apprehension was not entirely 
groundless, but it was exaggerated. He 
was certain that most of the sponsor- 
ing states would be constructive and 
helpful, as would the majority of the 
Council members, for all were friendly 
to France. The Council's record 
showed that it had not been too posi- 
tive, too active, or too interfering in 
the past, but had built up a tradition 
of care and moderation, Refusal to 
discuss might itself have unfavorable 
effects on the situation in Tunisia and 
throughout Asia and Africa, for such 
action would be difficult to explain to 
the peoples of those continents. 


For the good of the United Nations 
and of the relations between France 
and Tunisia, it would be best to accept 
the item and then to proceed im- 
mediatly to exercise good offices or 
conciliation. However, if a majority 
were opposed to adoption of the 
agenda — and abstention would be 
virtual opposition — the second best 
course would be to postpone a deci- 
sion. The worst course, Dr, Tsiang 
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concluded, would be not to include 
the question. 


U.S.S.R. STATEMENT Mr. Soldatov pointed 
out that France had a Charter 
responsibility to promote to the utmost 
the well-being of the inhabitants of 
the non-self-governing territory, to 
take due account of their political 
aspirations and to assist them in the 
progressive development of their free 
political institutions, to develop self- 
government, and to strengthen inter- 
national peace and security. The 
eleven sponsoring states pointed out 
that France had carried on an anti- 
democratic policy in Tunisia, had sup- 
pressed the national liberation move- 
ment, and, in so doing, had caused a 
situation which threatened the main- 
tenance of international peace and 
security. It was incumbent on the 
Council to investigate that situation 
and to take the necessary measures. 

The stand taken by France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States was, Mr, Soldatov said, another 
manifestation of the imperialistic 
policy of the colonial powers, which 
sought a further enslavement of the 
colonial and dependent countries and 
were waging a ruthless struggle against 
their national liberation movements. 
This again revealed the true nature of 
the aggressive Atlantic bloc, which 
they were using to maintain their 


THE PRESIDENT of the Security Council for 

April, Professor Ahmed S. Bokhari, of Pakistan 

(right), with Sultan Ahmed Kakar, of Afghani- 

stan, one of the eleven United Nations Mem- 

bers that brought the situation in Tunisia to 
the attention of the Council. 
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privileges in the colonies and to sup- 
press those movements, Mr. Soldatov 
also pointed out that, at the last As- 
sembly session, only France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States had voted against a Soviet 
Union proposal to include in the Co- 
venant on Human Rights an article to 
grant the right of self-determination 
to all peoples, including, of course, 
the peoples of non-self-governing and 
trust territories. 

The French representative, Henri 
Hoppenot, had also attacked the 
eleven sponsoring states, accusing 
them of conducting a campaign of 
lies and slander and of including pro- 
paganda and historical untruths in 
their communications to the Council. 
Mr. Hoppenot had used his right as 
the representative of a permanent 
member of the Council to attempt to 
deprive those states of an opportunity 
to outline their views to the Council. 


UNITED KINGDOM’S OPPOSITION The 
United Kingdom, the United States, 
the Netherlands, Turkey, and Greece 
all spoke, either opposing inclusion 
in the agenda or declaring that they 
would abstain. Sir Gladwyn Jebb said 
that his arguments, contrary to those 
of the representative of Pakistan, were 
based on reason, rather than on emo- 
tion; on law, rather than on aspiration; 
and on progressing slowly toward an 
objective, rather than on attempting 
to attain that objective at one bound. 
One fundamental fact was that a 
satisfactory solution could be reached 
only if it resulted from _ peaceful 
negotiation between France and 
Tunisia. Surely none of the eleven 
sponsoring states would seriously sug- 
gest imposing a solution, either on 
France or Tunisia. 


Their communications implied that 
the process of negotiation had failed, 
and that other means for a solution 
had to be sought. But that was not 
according to the facts. The new Prime 
Minister of Tunisia was anxious to 
negotiate with France, and France, 
also desiring to negotiate, had put 
forward concrete suggestions for a 
plan of reform which would lead 
Tunisia toward internal autonomy. 


That being so, how could any action 
by the Council be justified? Even if 
the Council did nothing more than 
debate the issue with the utmost re- 
straint on all sides, how could such a 
debate assist the negotiations? It would 
only increase the tension and postpone 
an ultimate settlement. 


Legally, in view of the instruments 
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governing the position of France in 
Tunisia, it seemed clear that the mat- 
ter fell within French domestic juris- 
diction and that the Council was there- 
fore debarred by Article 2, paragraph 
7, of the Charter from intervening, 
just as it would be debarred, for in- 
stance, from intervening in a dispute 
between the Soviet Union and Uzbeki- 
stan, 

(At a later intervention, Mr. Solda- 
tov took up this reference which 
proved, he said, Sir Gladwyn’s ignor- 
ance of the Constitution of the 
U.S.S.R. and the status of Uzbekistan. 
Uzbekistan entered freely into the 
ranks of the Union, he said, and 
consequently, with the other Soviet 
Republics, could, under article 17 of 
the Soviet Constitution, freely with- 
draw. With the others, too, under 
article 18a, it could enter into direct 
relations with foreign states, conclude 
treaties, and exchange diplomatic and 
consular representatives. Tunisia, on 
the other hand, was a non-self-govern- 
ing territory, and France, therefore, 
was answerable to the United Nations 
and had to report on the fulfilment 
of its obligations. ) 


UNITED STATES STAND The United States, 
said Ernest A. Gross, had always con- 
sidered that United Nations organs 
should be available for examination of 
any problem which caused serious 
friction in international relations, For 
that reason, it had supported the in- 
clusion of charges, however ground- 
less or malicious, when made against 
the United States. 

At the same time, the parties to a 
controversy were clearly obliged under 
the Charter to seek a solution by 
negotiation. Since Council considera- 
tion should be designed to help the 
parties reach agreement, each member 
had a_ responsibility to ask itself 
whether consideration of a problem 
in the Council at a given moment 
would really help bring the parties 
closer to agreement. 

The French had proposed a plan 
for the people of Tunisia to progress 
toward the goal of internal autonomy, 
and it was to be hoped that negotia- 
tion between the French authorities 
and the Tunisians would soon begin. 

While not wishing to pass judgment 
on the most recent developments, the 
United States nevertheless could not 
condone the use of force by either 
party. It believed that, at the moment, 
it was more useful to concentrate on 
facilitating negotiations than to en- 
gage in debate at the Council table. 

“The French program of reforms, 
in our view,” Mr. Gross said, “ap- 
pears to constitute a basis for the 
resumption of negotiations looking 
toward the establishment of home rule 
in Tunisia. We fervently hope that 
France, faithful to its tradition, will 
bring about far-sighted and genuine 
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reforms in Tunisia; history has taught 
us that in the long run the voices of 
those who really represent a people 
will be heard and will assert them- 
selves.” 

Mr. Gross pointed out that even if 
the item were not included now in 
the agenda, any Member of the Unit- 
ed Nations could bring it up again. 
The United States would naturally 
reassess the situation if that were 
done. At this time, however, he would 
abstain On including it. 


GREECE’S VIEWS Press reports indicated 
that a new Tunisian Government was 
being constituted. Would it not be 
more consistent with the obligations 
assumed as members of the Council, 
asked Alexis Kyrou, of Greece, to 
wait and see if that new Government 
worked smoothly. 

Greece unreservedly championed 
the principle of the open door as laid 
down by Article 24 of the Charter, but 
members of the Council had the duty 
to examine whether Council con- 
sideration at a particular time would 
be likely to bring results. 

Because Greece hoped that the 
interested parties might still directly 
reach a fair and equitable agreement, 
it felt that the admission of the ques- 
tion to the agenda would serve no 
purpose; yet, because of its adherence 
to the principle of the open door, it 
would not cast a negative vote, but 
would abstain. 


NETHERLANDS, TURKEY [. J. von Bal- 
luseck, of the Netherlands, held that 
the Council should not become a slave 
even of the liberal tradition cited by 
Dr. Tsiang if this might endanger the 
overriding interests of a peaceful set- 
tlement. Thus, considerations of ex- 
pediency should guide its decisions. A 
full-fledged discussion by Council 
members, with possibly many opinions 
from other states, would hardly open 
the way, as the eleven sponsors de- 
sired, to better understanding between 
the Tunisian and French peoples. 

A fair chance must be given to the 
endeavors being made by the parties 
themselves to find new, common 
ground, without the hampering inter- 
vention of others who bore no direct 
responsibility for the development of 
a relationship which was, as to its 
form, founded on legal, mutual en- 
gagement. The Council was not a 
court but a political body with a 
primary responsibility to try to pro- 
mote peaceful solutions, not to make 
them more difficult. The Netherlands 
believed that in this case all the ave- 
nues to direct settlement between the 
parties themselves had not yet been 
explored or exhausted. Mr. von Bal- 
luseck reserved his right to deal with 
the matter of the Council’s competence 
at a later stage if that became neces- 
sary. 

Turkey, too, stated Selim Sarper, 


did not believe that all peaceful means 
for a solution had been exhausted. 
Furthermore, in both France and 
Tunisia, a new Government had only 
recently come into office. France 
should be given the necessary time to 
prove its assurances by deeds. How- 
ever, if a majority considered that a 
solution would be made easier by in- 
cluding the question in the agenda, 
Turkey would not object, provided 
the matter of competence remained to 
be settled at a later stage. 


PAKISTAN’S REPLY Analyzing the views 
of the Council members, and predict- 
ing that the question would not be 
admitted to the agenda, Professor 
Ahmed S. Bokhari, of Pakistan, de- 
clared that April 10 would go down 
in the history of the United Nations 
“as the day on which the foundations 
were laid for the suppression of free 
discussion in the United Nations”: 
this would be the first instance in 
which the mere adoption of an agenda 
item had been opposed “so stoutly 
and to the death.” 

It would also go down “as the day 
of a very great and lamentable rever- 
sal of policy.” As proof of this he 
quoted from a French statement on 
September 3, 1946, a British state- 
ment on January 25, 1946, and 
various United States statements, 
beginning in 1946, all of which 
favored the inclusion of certain items 
in the Council’s agenda. 

As for the fears that discussion in 
the Council would adversely affect 
the negotiations going on in Tunisia, 
Mr. Bokhari said that, if such a dis- 
cussion hindered the French Resident- 
General in Tunisia, it must be hinder- 
ing him in something evil, With whom 
were the French negotiating anyway? 
The entire Cabinet, which was the 
last popular Tunisian Cabinet, was in 
jail, and all the nationalist leaders 
and workers, and most of the intelli- 
gent persons who had shown any 
sympathy, had either been beaten up 
or put in jail. What were the negotia- 
tions that the Council's discussion 
would jeopardize? 

Furthermore, if the discussion in- 
flamed anyone, it could only be the 
French, for the total military strength 
in Tunisia was in their hands. 

Professor Bokhari found the stand 
taken by the United States a great 
disappointment—“the unkindest cut of 
all’—for no other country had such 
an honorable record through the years 
in regard to free discussion. The first 
signs of the reversal of United States 
policy became visible, he said, during 
the Paris session of the Assembly 
when the Moroccan question was 
raised and the United States opposed 
its inclusion in the Assembly’s agenda, 
although at the time that appeared to 
be an isolated instance. The reversal 
would be difficult to explain to the 
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world: “it would almost look as 
though the United States had made 
up its mind to do a quick U-turn in 
a One-way street.” 

However, the President congratu- 
lated the United States on its con- 
demnation of the use of force, which, 
he understood, was a public warning 
to the French not to use force: that 
was what France had been doing and 
would go on doing unless world public 
opinion were aroused. 


“RAY OF CONSCIENCE” He tried “to 
extract some consolation” from the 
United States statement that it would 
abstain “at this time” a phrase 
which could be considered merely as 
“a face-saving device” but which he 
would choose to regard as “a tiny ray 
of the American conscience” which 
had struggled “through the mists of 
Atlantic diplomacy.” As such, he 
welcomed it and hoped that the time 
would not come when the United 
States would have to be held to its 
word—“I hope that our failure will 
not mean the failure of the Tunisians.” 

It was not that the eleven sponsors 
were working against the interests of 
France, but that the French authori- 
ties were working in the interests, not 
of France, but of a handful of French 
settlers with enormous vested interests 
in Tunisia and powerful lobbies in 
Paris. 

Professor Bokhari went on to deal 
with the insults which he said Mr. 
Hoppenot had hurled at his country 
and the other ten sponsoring states. 
Those ten had no means of reply. 
Perhaps the Council, having rebuffed 
the request, might at least redeem it- 
self by calling them to its table so 
they might answer in some detail the 





French representative’s charges of 
lying, propaganda, and _ tendentious 
statements. 


Then Mr. Bokhari proposed that 
the other ten sponsors be invited to 
participate in the proceedings, as they 
themselves had suggested in letters 
sent to the Council. Those letters had 
emphatically rejected the charges and 
imputations and had pointed out that 
it was only after careful and anxious 
thought, after all diplomatic and poli- 
tical means open to them had been ex- 
hausted, that they joined in sponsor- 
ing their complaint to the Council. 


FRENCH ANSWER Mr. Hoppenot, in turn, 
replied that he, too, could consider 
himself insulted by the suprising 
and discourteous treatment meted out 
to him. The French Government, he 
said, had been accused of having 
conducted itself in a unilateral manner 
for 70 years in flagrant violation of 
undertakings it had assumed; of hav- 
ing committed atrocities against men, 
women, children, and aged persons; 
of having caused the death of a great 
number of persons; of running counter 
to and despising the feelings of the 
Tunisians; and, finally, of having given 





a primitive example of the use of 
force. 

In Mr. Bokhari’s earlier statement, 
said Mr. Hoppenot, the Pakistan rep- 
resentative had reproached him with 
having gone into the substance of the 
question which he should have done 
only after it had been included in the 
agenda. Mr. Hoppenot left it to the 
Council to decide if it was he or the 
sponsoring states, in their letter, who 
had gone into the substance of the 
question and to compare his state- 
ment with passages from their letter. 

“In my statement,” he concluded, 
“I spoke neither of lies nor of cal- 
PAKISTAN 

The right of the ten delegations to 
reply to the remarks made about them, 
even though the Tunisian question 
were not adopted as an item of the 
agenda—and he freely conceded that 
it would fail of adoption—was briefly 
argued by Professor Bokhari when the 
Council met again on April 14. 

Professor Bokhari said that rule 37 
of the rules of procedure permitted 
the Council to decide that it would 
hear these delegations during the 
course of procedural debate. “We 
know that that item is not going to be 
adopted,” he added. “We also know 
that the remarks to which these ten 
delegations have taken exception were 
made during the course of the proced- 
ural debate. Therefore, it is only in 
the procedural debate that these ten 
delegations can be invited to the Coun- 
cil table for the strict purpose of 
exercising their moral inalienable right 
of reply to the remarks made about 
them.” 

OPPOSITION TO PROPOSAL ‘The effect, 
however, of adopting the Pakistan pro- 
posal, said J. E. Coulson, of the United 
Kingdom, would be to invite to the 
table before the agenda had _ been 
adopted certain countries which were 
not members of the Council. This 
would be contrary to general prece- 
dents. The adoption of the agenda 
was a procedural matter, and it was 
clearly for the members of the Council 
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HENRI HOPPENOT, of France, who presented 
the arguments for his delegation. 





umny. But if I took the occasion, as 
representative of a Government, to 
state my opinion and to point out 
that statements were false, incorrect, 
or historically inexact when they were 
so, I did not go beyond what I believe 
is normally permissible for a repre- 
sentative whose honor has been at- 
tacked in this manner.” 

At the next meeting, on April 14, 
the Pakistan proposal was submitted 
in the form of a draft resolution, as 
was a Chilean proposal to include the 
Tunisian question in the agenda but 
to postpone consideration “for the 
time being.” 


AND CHILEAN PROPOSALS 


alone to decide on their procedure. 

Furthermore, if those ten states were 
invited to make statements now, that 
would inevitably extend the debate 
far beyond the question of adopting 
the agenda. 

As it was the feeling of the Council 
not to put the Tunisian question on 
the agenda, he continued, it would 
seem wrong to adopt some device 
which would in fact enable a debate 
to be continued on a subject which 
the Council as a whole did not wish 
to include in its agenda precisely be- 
cause it thought that a debate would 
do more harm than good. Statements 
on a contentious subject could not fail, 
in turn, to require further comment 
from one or another member of the 
Council. 


As for what Mr. Bokhari had called 
the “moral right of reply,” there was 
no rule of procedure for the Council 
or for any other organ applicable to 
the existing situation. The first move 
in the exchanges had been made by 
the eleven states themselves which had 
addressed letters to the Council. The 
representative of France, in his first 
statement to the Council, had himself 
been exercising the right of reply. 
Whether or not the Council was going 
to put this matter on its agenda, the 
process of reply and counter-reply 
could not go on indefinitely. 

Mr. Coulson could not agree that 
the countries concerned had no means 
of replying except by an appearance 
in the Council. Furthermore, Mr. 
Hoppenot’s comments had not been 
couched in the somewhat exaggerated 
terms in which they had been subse- 
quently described. In any case, the 
President had done more than was 
necessary on behalf of all eleven states 
concerned. 

This was a case in which the Coun- 
cil should stick to its normal practice; 
otherwise a wrong and dangerous 
precedent would be set. The United 
Kingdom would vote against the pro- 
posal. 


ABSTENTION The Netherlands delega- 
tion’s reasons for abstaining on this 
motion, explained Mr. von Balluseck, 
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were similar to those for abstaining on 
admitting the question to the agenda 
—that nothing should be done by the 
Council to hinder the efforts of the 
parties concerned to find a solution, 
possibilities for which had not been 
exhausted. Like the United Kingdom 
representative, he thought that, with 
Mr. Bokhari as advocate, the case 
brought to the Council’s attention had 
not been “drowned in enforced si- 
lence.” 


SUPPORT BY FIVE MEMBERS While agree- 
ing that the rules of procedure were 
provisional and not strictly binding on 
the Council, Alvaro Teixeira Soares, 
of Brazil, felt they should be consid- 
ered as the normal pattern and not 
discarded unless special reasons indi- 
cated that this was necessary. Refer- 
ring to rule 37, he said that, although 
the Council was still at a procedural 
stage, it might be argued that the 
Tunisian question nevertheless had 
been brought before the Council by 
the letters of the sponsors, and that, 
as in the words of that rule, the inter- 
ests of several Member states were 
specially affected. 

Furthermore, the Council members 
so far had not been able to confine 
themselves strictly to the procedural 
points before them. On the other 
hand, the conflicting views on the 
question had been well expressed by 
Member states already sitting at the 
Council table. 

The Brazilian delegation therefore 
wished to reserve its position on the 
Pakistan motion, based on its already 
announced intention of voting to in- 
clude the Tunisian question in the 
agenda. Participation of the eleven 
states in the proceedings would be 
solved automatically by a clear-cut 
decision to include the question. 

(In the later vote, Brazil joined Chile, 
China, Pakistan, and the U.S.S.R. in 
supporting the Pakistan motion.) 

Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, ex- 
plained that he agreed with Mr, Teix- 
eira Soares that there was no legal 
objection to such an invitation. In the 
absence of any such objection and 
with a desire to uphold the principle 
of freedom of discussion, therefore, he 
would vote in favor. 

Mr. Soldatov, too, declared that the 
rules of procedure contained nothing 
that would prevent ten states from 
addressing the Council at this stage. 

Dr. Tsiang would also vote in favor, 
but he reserved his position on the 
applicability of rule 37. He considered 
that equity required the Council to 
give the ten states a chance to reply. 


PAKISTAN REPLY Replying to Mr. Coul- 
son, Mr. Bokhari pointed out that the 
United Kingdom representative had 
not argued that the Pakistan proposal 
was contrary to the rules of procedure, 
but that it was contrary to practice. 
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But Pakistan had been arguing that 
not putting an item on the agenda was 
contrary to practice, so the United 
Kingdom spokesman was_ invoking 
that precedent in his own favor, but 
not in Mr. Bokhari’s. 

As for the statement that it was in 
fact the French representative who 
was exercising his right of reply, Mr. 
Bokhari said that, strictly speaking, 
Mr. Hoppenot in his first intervention 
should have confined himself exclu- 
sively to procedural matters, “if at 
this stage the fact that this is a pro- 
cedural debate is being invoked against 
us.” But, he did not do so. However, 
it was not against that that the eleven 
states were objecting, but against Mr. 
Hoppenot’s insults, and on that ground 
they asked to be heard. 

“In this campaign of name-calling,” 
he said, “these ten delegations were 
not the first to begin. That is why they 
want the right of reply.” And even 
though their point of view had been 
represented by Pakistan, they never- 
theless were independent sovereign 
states, and no one could take away 
their right to speak. Because one of 
the eleven happend to be a member of 
the Council, its interventions should 
not be regarded as sufficient for the 
other ten. 


CHILEAN PROPOSAL Speaking in support 
of his own draft resolution, Mr. Santa 
Cruz, of Chile, remarked that it was 
quite possible that the problem should 
be settled by direct negotiation be- 
tween the French and the Tunisian 
Governments. But, in taking its pro- 
cedural decision, the Council should 
respect the basic principles of freedom 
of discussion and equality of rights of 
all Member states, large or small. 

“In granting certain special privi- 
leges to the five great powers at San 
Francisco in connection with the tak- 
ing of concrete action in cases of 
aggression and threats to peace and 
security,” he said, “the small and 
medium-sized powers did not intend 
to give up—and are not now willing 
to give up—their right to be heard in 
all United Nations organs on any 
problem provided for in the Charter. 
We cannot give up our right to ex- 
ercise a moral, if not a material, 
influence in the search for solutions 
to world problems which deeply in- 
terest us, either because of the present 
interdependence of all the countries 
and regions of the world or because 
of special geographical or ideological 
considerations—as is the case with the 
present item.” 

It could not be assumed that, on 
the one hand, the Charter specifically 
provided that Member states and the 
Secretary-General should have the 
right to call the Council’s attention to 
any matter which might threaten the 
maintenance of international peace 
and security, and that, on the other 


hand, a minority of the members of 
the Council should be able to deprive 
those states of the opportunity to 
explain why they believed that a given 
dispute or situation endangered peace 
and security. 


However, even assuming that the 
Council had full power to include or 
reject such a matter, such power 
should be used with considerable cau- 
tion. So far the Council had con- 
sistently exercised that caution. 


“DANGEROUS PRECEDENT” Chile was 
greatly alarmed, however, to see that 
the Council was about to depart from 
such a wise and equitable rule of con- 
duct and to set a really dangerous 
precedent. The non-permanent mem- 
bers would view with great concern 
the fact that this organ, already limited 
in its powers of action by the rule 
of unanimity among the permanent 
members, should further limit its own 
moral power by restrictions of debate, 
and that it should do this on the 
decision of a minority of five mem- 
bers of the Council. In this case, it 
would not be a minority of members 
that would prevent debate, but a very 
narrow majority of six members that 
would make it impossible to discuss a 
question which had been sponsored by 
eleven nations, along with four others 
that had favored its consideration. 
Those fifteen represented no less than 
three-quarters of mankind. 

Another aspect was that the incep- 
tion of this new restrictive policy 
would take place not with reference 
to a charge brought by a great power 
against a small power or by a great 
power against another great power, 
but in the case of eleven small and 
medium-sized powers—so-called not 
by virtue of their territories or popula- 
tions, but their reduced economic and 
military power — which brought a 
charge against one great power. It 
was not a question of blocking a 
measure which, from the view of a 
great power, was inappropriate—the 
Organization accepted that possibility, 
since the Charter included the right 
of veto. The point was that when one, 
two, or three great powers did not 
wish a question to be mentioned in 
the United Nations, it could not be 
mentioned even though a large num- 
ber of Members so wished. 

The case of the eleven states was 
not an isolated one, Mr. Santa Cruz 
continued, for “the disregard of the 
proposals, requests, and positions of 
the small and medium powers—some- 
times classified as insufficiently devel- 
oped—has been apparent of late in 
the United Nations.” Great nations 
continued to have need of the smaller 
nations just as the smaller nations 
needed the great ones. 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT On April 10, Mr. 
Santa Cruz noted, there were strikingly 
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similar situations in the meetings of 
the Council and of Committee II of 
the Disarmament Commission. In the 
latter, the Western representatives 
were asking their Soviet Union col- 
league to show his readiness to nego- 
tiate on disarmament and at least to 
try to consider a compromise formula. 
When the representative of the Soviet 
Union insisted on his position that his 
own plan should be accepted in its 
basic outline, “we then experienced a 
feeling of impotence.” 

At the Council meeting, the Presi- 
dent seemed to experience the same 
feeling when he was faced with the 
final refusal even to discuss the request 
of the eleven states. 

“This situation certainly offers food 
for thought about the future of our 
Organization,” Mr. Santa Cruz com- 
mented. “What happens when those 
that have a given power in a given 
circumstance maintain an unshakable 
position and do not wish to take even 
a small step towards meeting the views 
of the others?” 


WOULD PROVIDE TIME Chile was anxious 
to avoid the loss of certain essential 
principles. No one intended to harm 
France. Further, in view of certain 
other events taking place in Africa, 
it would be advisable for the Council 
to have its agenda open to any sug- 
gestion for mediation. The Chilean 


proposal would allow time for the 


French Government to clarify the 
doubts which seemed to exist among 
Member states with regard to the situa- 
tion in Tunisia and would also give 
time to proceed with negotiations. 

Mr. Santa Cruz was certain that, 
if after a reasonable time it became 
obvious that the situation had im- 
proved or was about to improve or 
that the conflict had been solved, the 
eleven states would not insist on the 
Council’s taking up the matter. Also, 
in a contrary situation, they would 
ask for immediate consideration only 
if some grave event took place which 
would make United Nations interven- 
tion urgent. 

Therefore, the Chilean proposal 
should be taken without any prejudice 
to the right of the Council to deal 
with this matter at any time if new 
and serious events should cause a 
member of the Council so to request. 


REACTION TO PROPOSAL As in the case 
of the Pakistan proposal, the United 
Kingdom opposed the Chilean draft 
resolution; the Netherlands indicated 
that it would abstain; and China, Pak- 
istan, and the U.S.S.R. supported it. 
Mr. Coulson sympathized with Mr. 
Santa Cruz’s spirit of conciliation, but 
said that his delegation would have to 
vote against the proposal, since it 
would have the effect of putting the 
Tunisian question on the agenda, a 
result which was precisely what the 
United Kingdom could not accept. 
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To say that action was_ being 
blocked by a minority when a majority 
of the Council had said that they were 
not in favor of having the item ad- 
mitted to the agenda was also highly 
misleading, he remarked. 

It might be harmful, thought Mr. 
von Balluseck, to leave the question 
of Tunisia hanging fire as unfinished 
business—as Chile more or less pro- 
posed—for that could cause a disturb- 
ing influence in the atmosphere of 
goodwill indispensable for direct nego- 
tiations. It would be more appropriate 
to encourage the parties to find com- 
mon ground by confirming the Coun- 
cil’s trust in their constructive inten- 
tions. This the Council could best do 
by not interfering in their delicate 
process of rapprochement, apart from 
the more fundamental question as to 
whether the Council was competent to 
interfere. 

One of the reasons why the Charter 
did not provide that every matter 
brought to the attention of the Council 
should automatically go on the agenda 
without the concurrence of at least 
seven members of the Coucil was, he 
believed, that seven members should 
determine whether the matter was of 
a nature which made consideration of 
its substance desirable. 


SUPPORT FROM PAKISTAN Professor Bok- 
hari said his delegation would support 
the Chilean proposal because it at 
least saved the honor, dignity, and 
sense of justice on which the United 
Nations was supposed to be built. 
Assuming that there were some people 
with whom the French could success- 
fully bring negotiations to a con- 
clusion, if negotiations were going on 
and if it was feared that a debate in 
the Council would jeopardize the 
chances of the success of such negotia- 
tions, the Chilean draft resolution at 
least safeguarded that. 

That proposal said, in effect: “Let 
us not do something which is unprece- 
dented; let us not do something which 
the Security Council in its six years’ 
history has not done; let us not adopt 
a new attitude just when a colonial 
country has brought a complaint to 
the Security Council, a complaint of 
domination, exploitation, and ill-treat- 
ment; let us save at least that princi- 
ple, and, if friends think that discus- 
sion here will mar the chances of 
negotiations, let us not discuss the 
question for the time being.” 

Of course, continued Mr. Bokhari, 
he and Mr. Santa Cruz saw the matter 
somewhat differently. The Pakistan 
delegation thought that the position 
was so bad that, if it became worse, 
it would only become worse in the 
sense that more people would be con- 
vinced of the inherent danger than 
were convinced now. However, if it 
was desired that the matter should not 
be discussed, that was exactly what 


Chile proposed. But even that was 
being opposed. 

“This, I believe, so far as the hopes 
of colonial people are concerned—as 
they can read it in the discussions 
will be the last straw,” Mr. Bokhari 
commented. “It is only in order to 
save the Security Council from that 
situation, to save the Security Council 
from getting about the worst name 
it would ever have in its history, that 
we would support the Chilean pro- 
posal. Otherwise, we think, as we be- 
lieve, that without much ado this item 
should have been put on the agenda 
and a discussion of it along responsi- 
ble lines should have been undertaken 
more than two weeks ago.” 


OTHER EFFORTS POSSIBLE For China, Dr. 
Tsiang declared that he did not wish 
the Council to take any action which 
might hamper the negotiations about 
to begin, but he was convinced that 
the Chilean draft resolution would not 
do that. If the Council should vote 
against the adoption of the agenda, 
the sponsoring states might ask for a 
special session of the Assembly or 
might again ask the Council to con- 
sider it. That knowledge of the possi- 
bility of renewing their effort was 
common knowledge, so how could 
adoption of the Chilean proposal ham- 
per the negotiations? 


NOT VOTED IN PARTS When the Coun- 
cil was finally ready to vote on the 
Chilean draft resolution, Mr. Soldatov 
asked for three separate votes, but Mr. 
Santa Cruz objected, as was his right, 
on the ground that his proposal was 
a whole. Its object, he said, was to 
modify the proposal for the simple 
admission of the Tunisian question to 
the agenda. If the first part of the 
Chilean proposal were to be rejected 
—that is, the part to place the ques- 
tion on the agenda—then the remain- 
der would fall automatically, and the 
Council would no longer have an op- 
portunity to pass judgment on the 
modification which the Chilean delega- 
tion had in mind. 

Chile wanted, first, to put the ques- 
tion on the agenda to safeguard a 
principle and to abide by past practices 
and traditions; second, to state that 
the question of the Council’s compe- 
tence was expressly reserved and thus 
to imply that it would be considered 
later; and third, not to consider the 
substance of the matter immediately 
but to defer it for later consideration, 
thus avoiding the drawbacks which 
Mr. Hoppenot and other representa- 
tives thought would be involved if an 
immediate and what they called a pre- 
mature intervention by the Council 
took place. 

Mr. Soldatov then explained that he 
had requested separate votes because 
the proposal as a whole did not give 
satisfaction to the request of the eleven 
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states to have the question included 
in the agenda—they were not request- 
ing the Council to postpone considera- 
tion. The Chilean proposal, he argued, 
sought to combine two elements that 
were incompatible. It would not solve 
anything, for the next day the Council 
might be requested to consider the 
matter again, and the procedural situa- 
tion would be exactly the same. 

Of course it might enable some 
delegations to find a way out of a 
difficult situation resulting from their 
outright refusal to allow the inclusion 
of the Tunisian question, but the 
Council and, for that matter, the 
United Nations as a whole could not 
be guided by the interests of one or 
two delegations which did not find it 
convenient to accept a certain word- 
ing but sought to place their position 
in a more favorable light before public 
opinion. 

The Soviet Union, Mr. Soldatov 
said, fully supported the first part of 
the Chilean proposal, but, if the voting 
had been separate, would have opposed 
the postponement of consideration as 
proposed in the last part. It would 
have abstained on the second part, 
under which the inclusion would have 
been made on the understanding that 
such action did not imply any decision 
on competence. 

At this, Mr. Santa Cruz insisted 
that his proposal was not meant to 
be a face-saving device for some mem- 
bers of the Council. The sole object 
was “to save the dignity of the Coun- 
cil and to ensure respect of its tradi- 
tions and practices.” 


VOTING When the Council turned to 
the voting, the results were the same 
in all three decisions: 5 in favor— 
Brazil, Chile, China, Pakistan, and the 
U.S.S.R.; 2 against—France and the 


United Kingdom; and 4 abstaining— 
Greece, the Netherlands, Turkey, and 
the United States. 

Thus, first, the Pakistan proposal 
to invite the ten states to participate 
was rejected; second, the Chilean draft 
resolution to place the question on the 
agenda but to defer consideration was 
also not adopted; and, third, the pro- 
visional agenda, which included the 
Tunisian question, was rejected. 

In a lengthy statement explaining 
Pakistan’s vote, Professor Bokhari 
then surveyed “the history of the 
Tunisian struggle and of the elements 
at work on either side” in order “to 
put the events of the last three months 
in their proper perspective,” a survey 
which Mr. Hoppenot termed “a long 
flood of pseudo-history,” “replete with 
partiality, lack of justice, and entirely 
inexact.” 

The aims of his delegation, Mr. 
Bokhari said, had been, first and fore- 
most, to seek the good offices of the 
Council to save the Tunisians from 
the indignities, hardships, destruction 
of life and property, and loss of civil 
liberties which were being inflicted on 
them for no other fault than that they 
loved their country and their national 
freedom; secondly, to seek the good 
offices of the Council to resolve the 
deadlock that was fast destroying the 
friendly relations that should exist be- 
tween the French and the Tunisians; 
and, thirdly, to check as quickly as 
possible the wave of emotion that was 
mounting in Africa and Asia “at the 
spectacle of a bloody struggle between 
a weak, helpless, and gentle people 
and an immeasurably stronger Euro- 
pean power—several times as strong 
—whose complete domination over 
other people’s native soil has no moral 
justification today.” 





MEXICAN JOURNALISTS VISIT UNITED NATIONS | 





EIGHTEEN REPORTERS AND EDITORS from Mexico visited United Nations Headquarters during 
a good-neighbor tour of the United States. Here they inspect a model of the Headquarters. 
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SESSION OF COMMITTEE 
ON BUSINESS PRACTICES 


The second session of the Ad Hoc 
Committee on Restrictive Business 
Practices opened at United Nations 
Headquarters on April 28. 


The Committee was set up by the 
Economic and Social Council to col- 
lect and analyze information on inter- 
national cartels and other restrictive 
business practices which adversely 
affect international trade, and to study 
national legislation and other govern- 
mental action relating to the preven- 
tion and control of such practices. It 
also was charged with preparing, for 
consideration by the Council, propo- 
sals designed to curb restrictive prac- 
tices through international agreement. 


At its present session, the Com- 
mittee will continue work on both 
these items. It is awaiting replies from 
Member governments to questions 
about the nature and scope of inter- 
national cartels and similar restrictive 
business practices affecting interna- 
tional trade, and governmental action 
against such practices. Information 
also was requested on all domestic 
legislation or statutory regulations re- 
lating to restrictive business practices 
or designed to maintain or restore 
freedom of competition. 


The Committee’s proposals for 
international action in the field and 
its reports On the nature and extent of 
restrictive business practices, together 
with its review of national legislation 
and other governmental action, are to 
be presented to the Economic and 
Social Council not later than March 
1953. 


Member states represented on the 
Committee are Belgium, Canada, 
France, India, Mexico, Pakistan, the 
United Kingdom, the United States 
and Uruguay. 





AVIATION AID TO ICELAND 


A new civil aviation mission will 
go to Iceland following an agreement 
signed by 1cao and the Government of 
Iceland on April 21. The mission will 
be headed by a civil aviation expert 
who will advise Iceland authorities on 
their needs. A radio technical expert 
will advise on ground installation of 
air navigation and communication 
facilities and train Icelandic personnel. 
Another radio expert will be con- 
cerned with airborne equipment for air 
navigation and a pilot instructor will 
guide personnel in the use of airborne 
equipment. Under an earlier arrange- 
ment an ICAO expert, G. E. Goudie, 
spent five months in Iceland studying 
the country’s requirements for radio 
navigation aids to serve domestic air 
routes. 
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APPROVAL OF MILITARY EXPERTS 
FOR COLLECTIVE MEASURES ADVICE 


list of twenty high-ranking offi- 

cers from eight countries, sub- 
mitted by Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie for appointment to the Panel of 
Military Experts, was approved by 
the Collective Measures Committee 
at its first meeting of the year on 
April 15. 

The officers—eight army, six navy, 
and six air force—were nominated by 
the Secretary-General after consulting 
the Governments of the Member states 
of which they are nationals—Canada, 
France, Greece, the Netherlands, 
Thailand, Turkey, the United King- 
dom, and the United States as well 
as those of other Members. 

They will be available, on request, 
to Member states wishing to obtain 
technical advice regarding the organi- 
zation, training, and equipment of the 
elements within their national armed 
forces which the General Assembly 
recommended they maintain for 
prompt service as United Nations 
units. That recommendation was 
adopted in November 1950, under 
“Uniting for Peace.” In arranging for 
the officers to be made available, the 
Secretary-General will consult the 
governments concerned. 

On April 15, 17, and 22, the four- 
teen-member Collective Measures 
Committee held a general debate on 
its program of work for the year, in 
which the representatives of the Unit- 
ed States, the United Kingdom, Ven- 
ezuela, Mexico, Australia, the Philip- 
pines, and Brazil participated in that 
order. 

After the general debate, a five- 
member sub-committee began study- 
ing the topics which the Committee 
might take up this year. The sub-com- 
mittee is to make recommendations 
to the Committee. 

The Committee re-elected Joao 
Carlos Muniz, of Brazil, as Chairman, 
and elected Alvaro Teixeira Soares, 
also of Brazil, as his alternate. 

Following is the list of members of 
the Panel of Military Experts, with 
brief biographical information: 


ARMY Lieutenant-General B. H. Cal- 
meijer (Netherlands), b. 1895, since 
1951 Director of the Defence Study 
Centre. Between 1942-45 General Cal- 
meijer was a prisoner of war in Ger- 
many. 

Lieutenant-General Willis D. Crit- 
tenberger (United States), b. 1890, 
since 1948 United States representa- 
tive on the Military Staff Committee. 
He is also Commanding General of 
the First Army at Governor’s Island, 
New York. 

Lieutenant-General Jean Adolphe 
Léonce Curnier (France), b. 1892, 
was in charge of inspection of infan- 
try. On the Reserve List since 1951. 

Lieutenant-General Jira Vichitsong- 
gram (Thailand), b. 1897, an adviser 
to the Defence General Staff. He has 
been Under-Secretary of Defence and 
Army Chief of Staff. 

Major-General Archimedes Argyro- 
poulos (Greece), b. 1898, since 1951 
Commandant of the Staff College. 
During the occupation of Greece, he 
participated in guerrilla activities 
and in 1944 escaped to the Middle 
East where he joined the Greek Gen- 
eral Staff. 

Major-General Rustu  Erdelhun 
(Turkey), b. 1896, since 1950 Com- 
manding General of the Turkish 51st 
Division. He was Turkish Military 
Attaché in London 1939-43 and has 
been head of the Training Division of 
the Turkish General Staff. 

Major-General L. O. Lyne (United 
Kingdom), b. 1899, retired since 1949. 
In the Second World War, he com- 
manded an infantry battalion and then 
an infantry brigade and division in 
the United Kingdom, Northwest Eur- 
ope, and the Middle East. 

Major-General Ralph Otter Geof- 
frey Morton (Canada), b. 1895, since 
1948 General Officer Commanding, 
Quebec Command. He is a veteran of 
both World Wars. 


NAVY Vice-Admiral Oscar C. Badger 


(United States), b. 1890, since 1950 
Commander of Eastern Sea Frontier 
and Commander Atlantic Reserve 
Fleet. In 1951 he became United 

tates Navy representative on the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee. 

Vice-Admiral C. Caslon (United 
Kingdom), b. 1896, retired since 1950. 
In 1947-50 he was Flag Officer Malaya 
and Admiral Superintendent Singa- 
pore Dockyard. 

Vice-Admiral E. Flokas (Greece), 
b. 1897, retired since 1950 after 37 
years with the Royal Greek Navy. 
He took part in guerrilla activities in 
the Second World War. 

Vice-Admiral Jacques-Marie Mis- 
soffe (France), b. 1893, in 1951 a 
member of the Supreme Council of 
the Armed Forces. In 1950-51 he was 
head of the French delegation to the 
Permanent Military Committee of the 
Southern European-Western Mediter- 
ranean Regional Group and in 1942- 
43 was Chief of Naval General Staff 
in Morocco, 

Vice-Admiral Jan Willem Gerrit 
van Hengel (Netherlands), b. 1889, 
retired since 1947. He was a prisoner 
of war in Germany 1940-45. 

Rear-Admiral Tacettin Taleyman 
(Turkey), b. 1901, since 1951 Naval 
Commander Istanbul. 


AIR FORCE Lieutenant-General C. 
Giebel (Netherlands), b. 1900, Chief 
of Air Headquarters in The Hague, 
1946-50. He was taken prisoner by 
the Germans in 1940, escaped in 1941, 
and went to Java. From 1942 to 1944 
he headed the Netherlands Military 
Flying School in Jackson, Miss. He 
took part in the Pacific and Philip- 
pine campaigns. 

Lieutenant-General Hubert H. Har- 
mon (United States), b. 1892, since 
1947 United States Air Force repre- 
sentative on the Military Staff Com- 
mittee. 

Major-General Kemal Colakoglu 
(Turkey), b. 1899, a member of the 
research and inspection staff of the 
Turkish Ministry of Defence. 

Air Vice-Marshal Sir Alexander P. 
Davidson (United Kingdom), b. 1894, 
retired since 1950. In 1925-28 he was 
aide-de-camp to the Governor-Gen- 
eral of Australia and then served in 


THE FIRST MEETING of the year of the Collective Measures Committee, at which appointments to the Panel of Military Experts were approved. 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie, at centre background, opened the meeting in the absence of Joao Carlos Muniz, of Brazil, Chairman last year and 
re-elected Chairman this year. 
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LITTLE PROGRESS 
REPORTED IN 
TRUCE TALKS 


ITTLE progress in the Korean 

cease-fire negotiations at Pan Mun 
Jom was reported in the period 
April 9-April 22. The deadlock over 
the unresolved issues On truce supervi- 
sion continued and several of the 
meetings of the delegations lasted only 
a few minutes. 

The two main issues on which a 
deadlock has developed concern 
U.S.S.R. membership in a_ neutral 
supervisory commission and _ recon- 
struction of military airfields in North 
Korea during an armistice period. 

A Unified Command communique 
on April 10 stated that the Chinese- 
North Koreans continued to insist that 
restrictions on the construction and 
rehabilitation of military airfields 
would constitute “an interference” in 
their internal affairs to which they 
could not consent. The Chinese-North 
Koreans announced that they would 
have no objections to reverting to staff- 
officers meetings on the question. 


WAR PRISONERS No further progress 
was made, however, during the week 
ending April 19. The next day the 
Unified Command announced a 
resumption of the recessed talks on 
an exchange of war prisoners, as well 
as a renewal of armistice enforce- 
ment discussions at the staff-officer 
level. The closed-session meetings on 
the prisoner-of-war exchange issue 
had been in recess for over two weeks. 
No statement was issued following the 
resumed meetings. 

The armistice enforcement talks 
which had been moved from the staff- 
Officer to the sub-committee level on 
April 2, at the request of the Chinese- 
North Koreans, were returned to the 
staff officers on April 20. The discus- 
sions again centred on the _ long- 
standing issues of Soviet membership 
in the proposed neutral supervision 





Palestine and Transjordan. At the out- 
break of the Second World War he 
was air attaché in Warsaw and was 
responsible for bringing Polish airmen 
to England, where he was in charge 
of organizing them, In 1947-50, he 
was Director-General for Organization 
in the Air Ministry. 

Group Captain George Doucas 
(Greece), Chief of Organizational 
Branch of the Greek General Air Staff. 
He is a veteran of the Albanian cam- 
paign 1940-41 and the Middle East 
campaign 1941-45. 

Brigadier-General 
Tapie (France), b. 
of both World Wars. 


Louis Eugéne 
1896, a veteran 
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commission and reconstruction of air- 
fields during a truce. 


PROBLEM OF AIRFIELDS At the meeting 
of April 21, the Unified Command 
delegation had informed the opposing 
delegation that the controversy over 
U.S.S.R. nomination to the proposed 
neutral supervision commission ex- 
isted “only because your side made it 
a problem by insisting upon the nomi- 
nation of a nation not acceptable to 
our side.” In reply, the Chinese-North 





Koreans stated that this question re- 
mained “a major problem.” 

The deadlock remained unbroken 
on April 22 when a Unified Command 
communique stated that the Chinese- 
North Koreans refused to alter their 
stand on the questions of airfield re- 
construction and the inclusion of the 
U.S.S.R. in the neutral supervisory 
commission. On the same day no 
statement was made regarding a two- 
hour meeting of the staff officers dis- 
cussing an exchange of war prisoners. 
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A NEW AUSTRALIAN battalion recently joined the United Nations forces in Korea. Troops of 


the battalion are here seen arriving at the South Korean port of Pusan. Australia has another 
battalion and a jet fighter squadron operating in Korea. 


NORTH KOREA REJECTS 


A reply to a cablegram transmitting 
the World Health Organization’s offer 
of assistance to North Korean au- 
thorities in controlling reported epi- 
demics in North Korea was received 
by Secretary-General Trygve Lie on 
April 22. The cabled reply was signed 
by Pak Hen En, Foreign Minister of 
the People’s Democratic Republic of 
Korea and was addressed to “the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations.” 
The cable stated: “We have been able 
to check spread of epidemic and hope 
to prevent it in future, in spite of 
enemy machinations. Thanks to as- 
sistance from countries of the demo- 
cratic camp, we have at our disposal 
means of combating epidemic diseases 
and carriers of infection dropped ‘in 
our territory by the American inter- 
ventionists. Korean people cannot 
count on assistance of so-called World 
Health Organization since it is well 
known that this organization has not 
the necessary international authority. 


OFFER ON EPIDEMICS 


Many states are not members of this 
organization. It is also well known 
that certain states, the U.S.S.R., Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and others, left 
the organization in 1949, owing to its 
inactivity over a number of years in 
carrying out the tasks incumbent on 
it in connection with preventing and 
combating disease. Korean people 
expects United Nations to censure 
severely criminal use of bacteriologi- 
cal weapons by American interven- 
tionists and also other crimes system- 
atically perpetrated by them in con- 
travention of international law and 
principles of humanitarian ethics.” 

At the request of Dr. Brock Chis- 
holm, Director-General of the World 
Health Organization, Mr. Lie on 
March 20 transmitted to the People’s 
Republic of China and the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Korea WHO’s 
offer to provide technical aid in con- 
trolling the reported epidemic in 
North Korea. 
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Towards Freedom 


From Want 


N the work of the United Nations and 

the specialized agencies the task of th 
Food and Agriculture Organization is the 
fundamental one of filling empty stomad 
for almost half of the world’s 2,400 mil- 
lions seldom if ever have enough to eat. 
The pictures on these pages show some 
the ways in which the FAO is meeting t 
challenge in South-East Asia—by provid- 
ing technical assistance to point out how 
the jungles may be pushed back; draining 
malaria swamps and transforming them 
to productive lands; using research to in. 
crease the harvests by hybridization of 1 
grains; and developing the earth’s yield 
from underwater harvests by encouraging 
the introduction and extension of fish 


culture. 


BORROWING from the experience of such 
countries as China and Java where fish 
have been cultivated as a food crop for 
centuries, FAO Fisheries Division has 
sent experts to guide the peoples in Pak- 
istan, Ceylon and Thailand in developing 
this resource. Picture (left) shows fish-breed- 
ing operation in Tjinindo pond, Java. 
This industry occupies 200,000 Javanese. 


AT A TRACTOR repair station in the Himalayan 

Terai, on the borders of Tibet and Nepal. Part of 

FAO’s team are technicians who advise in the 

training of local mechanics and the erection of 
repair workshops. 
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OVER NINE-TENTHS of the world’s rice crop is produced and consumed 
in East Asia. The International Rice Commission of FAO was formed 
to improve the production of this basic food. To exploit the scientific 
advances in plant breeding—the most important factor in increasing 
crops—the Rice Hybridization Project at Cuttack, in Orissa, India, was 
formed. Shown above are two Project students examining pollen. 


AFGHANISTAN has participated extensively in the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Program and one of FAO’s activities there is the joint 
effort to wipe out rinderpest to ensure increased milk and food supplies. 
Near Kabul, the Government set up a biologics laboratory and FAO or- 
ganized a country-wide vaccination program. By July last, over 58,000 
cattle had been vaccinated. (Above) An anti-rinderpest team at work. 


IN THE HIMALAYAN TERAI, FAO and the World Health Organization are working jointly to free the land of malaria and bring it 

to production. Of 100,000 acres for refugee settlement, over 30,000 acres are now farmlands. Systematic sprayings of DDT 

in the area directed by the WHO team have drastically reduced the malaria rate among infants—in one instance from 53.7 per 

cent to nil, in another from 76.7 to 2.6 per cent. Below, a team of bulldozers in action preparing the ground for the special ploughs 
which do the first turning of the swampland soil. 





FURTHER AID PLEDGED FOR 


KOREAN RELIEF 


ELIEF for Korea to an estimated 

value of $448,581,702 had been 
pledged or contributed as of March 
3 last, according to a report issued by 
the Secretary-General on April 15. 
The report, which will be considered 
by the Economic and Social Council 
when it meets later this month, noted 
that March 3, 1952, was the date on 
which the Unified Command agreed 
that all future offers and requests for 
aid should be channelled through the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency (UNKRA). 

The sum of $448,581,702, repre- 
senting the total non-military offers of 
aid since United Nations assistance in 
Korea commenced nearly two years 
ago, is made up of aid from all 
sources — governments, specialized 
agencies, and non-governmental or- 
ganizations — under the two Korean 
relief programs. Of the above total, 
the sum of $231,718,768 was pledged 
or contributed by governments under 
Security Council resolutions; $205,- 
877,705 by governments under a Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution; and $10,- 
985,229 contributed by other sources. 

Altogether, fifty governments have 
so far pledged or given aid for Korean 
relief, 

In addition to food and clothing— 
the two principal relief items offered 
or contributed—the contributions list- 


TURKISH TROOPS, who have been in some of 
the fiercest engagements in the Korean conflict, 
are inspected by Mr. Andrew Cordier, Execu- 


tive Assistant to Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie, during his recent tour of Korea. Mr. Cor- 
dier (second from right) is acompanied by 
Major Gen. Ira P. Swift (extreme right), Brig. 
Gen. Namik Arguc, Commanding the Turkish 
Brigade, and Mr. Georges J. Mathieu, Secre- 
tary of the United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea. 
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ed in the report include medicines of 
all kinds, blood plasma, alcohol, laun- 
dry soap, rubber, blankets, notebooks 
and pencils, jute bags, and aid in the 
form of skilled personnel. 


LARGEST CONTRIBUTIONS The largest 
contribution for the emergency pro- 
gram (under Security Council resolu- 
tions), came from the United States— 
$215,608,010 over a two-year period. 
This included materials supplied 
through the United States Army, trans- 
portation costs, and relief assistance 
furnished through the United States 
Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion. The second largest contribution 
was a shipment of rice from Thailand, 
valued at more than $4 million, sent 
to Korea shortly after the conflict 
began. The Philippines has sent sup- 
plies to a value of $2,335,025, while 
the United Kingdom has contributed 
$1,333,106. 

Of the $250,000,000 budget envis- 
aged for UNKRA, under the General 
Assembly’s resolution of 1950, by 
March 3 last pledges had been receiv- 
ed amounting to $205,500,000. These 
pledges and contributions include 
$162,500,000 from the United States, 
of which an initial payment of $10,- 
000,000 was made in February last; 
pledges to the value of over $1,000,000 
from the United Kingdom ($28,000,- 
000), Australia ($4,021,411), and 
Sweden ($1,000,000); and a _ full 
Canadian contribution of $6,904,760. 


OTHER OFFERS Of the total of $10,985,- 
229 contributed by the specialized 
agencies, the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund, 
and non-governmental organizations, 
more than $9,000,000 has been given 
by Non-Governmental Organization 
groups. This classification includes 
many gifts by private individuals and 
such groups as the League of 
Red Cross Societies. Specialized 
agencies helping with skilled person- 
nel in Korea have included the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, the 
World Health Organization, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, and the now- 
terminated International Refugee Or- 
ganization, 

Future progress reports on Korean 
relief contributions will be made by 
J. Donald Kingsley, Agent-General of 
UNKRA. 

[Mr. Kingsley left United Nations 
Headquarters for Korea on April 17. 
During his stay of about one month 
in Korea he will hold discussions with 


Truce “Time Schedule” 
Prediction Impossible 


Questioned about the conclusions 
he had drawn from his recent visit to 
Korea, Mr. Andrew Cordier, Execu- 
tive Assistant to Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie, told correspondents at 
United Nations Headquarters on April 
18 that it is “impossible to predict a 
time schedule” for the successful com- 
pletion of the Pan Mun Jom truce 
negotiations. “Obviously,” said Mr. 
Cordier, “the armistice team is work- 
ing with great diligence and _intelli- 
gence and with a very genuine desire 
to reach a successful conclusion.” He 
added that he had been impressed by 
the methods being used by the Unified 
Command’s armistice team. “In that 
sense,” he said, “there is some reason 
for optimism, but in terms of the 
actual substance of the issues involved 
I do not see much reason for a change 
in the attitude taken four or six weeks 
ago.” 


representatives of the United Nations 
Command, UNCURK and officials of the 
Government of the Republic of Korea. 
On his return journey to New York 
Mr. Kingsley plans to visit Thaiiand, 
Burma, India, and Pakistan, and will 
inform the governments of those coun- 
tries of UNKRA’s program and plans. | 


GENOCIDE PACT RATIFIED 
BY THIRTY-SIX STATES 


Brazil on April 15 became the 
thirty-sixth state to ratify or accede to 
the Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Genocide 
when its instrument of ratification was 
deposited at United Nations Head- 
quarters by Alvaro Teixeira Soares, 
acting permanent representative. The 
Convention outlaws genocide—denial 
of the right of existence of racial, 
religious, political or national groups 
—as a crime under international law, 
whether committed in time of war or 
of peace. It came into force on Janu- 
ary 12, 1951, after ratification or ac- 
cession by twenty states. The follow- 
ing states have now deposited instru- 
ments of ratification or accession: 
Australia; Belgium; Brazil; Bulgaria; 
Cambodia; Ceylon; China; Costa Rica; 
Czechoslovakia; Denmark; Ecuador; 
Egypt; El Salvador; Ethiopia; France; 
Guatemala; Haiti; Hashemite King- 
dom of Jordan; Honduras; Hungary; 
Iceland; Israel; Republic of Korea; 
Laos; Liberia; Monaco; Nicaragua; 
Norway; Panama; Philippine Republic; 
Poland; Romania; Saudi-Arabia; Tur- 
key; Viet-Nam; and Yugoslavia. 
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RIGHT OF ALL TO SELF-DETERMINATION 
DEFINED IN TWO COVENANTS 


HE right of peoples to self-deter- 

mination is affirmed in an article 
agreed upon by the Commission on 
Human Rights for insertion in both 
the international covenants which the 
Commission is drafting—one of them 
covering civil and political rights, the 
other economic, social and cultural 
rights. 


In preparing this article, the Com- 
mission was carrying out a mandate 
of the General Assembly’s sixth ses- 
sion, However, the Assembly left it 
to the Commission to decide whether 
to include the article in one or both 
of the draft covenants. 

The Commission agreed upon a 
text on April 21 after debate which 
began April 14 at United Nations 
Headquarters (See page 374 for an 
account of the Commission’s other 
work). The article consists of three 
paragraphs and is designed to give 
form and substance to the principle of 
self-determination embodied in the 
United Nations Charter (its full text 
appears on page 373). 


The first paragraph states the right 
of all to self-determination. The sec- 
ond enjoins “all states, including those 
having responsibility for non-self- 
governing territories . . .” to promote 
and respect the maintenance of that 
right. These two paragraphs were vot- 
ed on together and adopted by 13 to 
4, with 1 abstention. The third para- 
graph, adopted by a smaller majority 
of 10 to 6, with 2 abstentions, extends 
the right of peoples to self-determina- 
tion to include “permanent sovereignty 
over their natural wealth and re- 
sources.” 


Though none of the speakers in de- 
bate contested the validity of the prin- 
ciple, many held that no suitable text 
for inclusion in a legally binding docu- 
ment could be drafted until the Com- 
mission had arrived at a precise defi- 
nition of the terms used and had con- 
sidered how the principle was to be 
applied. 


ISSUES OUTLINED Mr. Joseph Nisot, of 
Belgium, outlined five major issues 
which he felt should be resolved. To 
begin with, he said, the Commission 
must decide to which groups the 
principle of self-determination was to 
be applied and, in this connection, 
define the word “peoples.” Secondly, 
it must decide at what stage in the 
evolution of a people its right to self- 
determination should be recognized, 
and must establish definite criteria for 
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such a decision. The Commission 
would then have to decide the acts to 
which a people might legitimately re- 
sort to achieve the exercise of its 
right to self-determination, the attitude 
which a state should adopt in the 
event that a group of its inhabitants 
attempt to exercise this right, and the 
attitude which an outside state could 
legitimately adopt should a given state 
oppose the right to self-determination 
of a group of its inhabitants. This last 
point, Mr. Nisot declared, was inti- 
mately linked with the principle of 
non-intervention and the maintenance 
of peace. 


The points outlined by Mr. Nisot 
were taken up by several following 
speakers. Mr. Alexis Kyrou, of 
Greece, expressed general agreement 
with the view that the Commission 
had to do more than proclaim the 
abstract principle of self-determina- 
tion already contained in the Charter, 
and must give it concrete reality. To 
do this the Commission would have 
to decide on norms which would en- 
able uniform application of the right 
and also establish precise criteria for 
determining whether a people had 
become capable of self-administration. 
Provided the text were sufficiently 
precise, said Mr. Kyrou, and the meas- 
ures of imvlementation could be uni- 
formly applied and were devised to 
avoid conflicts, then such problems 
as the attitudes to be adovted by a 
state toward a group of its inhabitants 
seeking the exercise of its right, or 
the correct attitude for outside states 
need not arise. 


PRECISE DEFINITION Samuel Hoare, of 
the United Kingdom, placed particular 
emphasis on the need for precise defi- 
nition. He contested the assumption 
of some that “self-determination” and 
the right to “self-administration” were 
one and the same. The Charter, he 
maintained, drew a distinction between 
the two concepts and he suggested that 
the right to “self-determination” as 
mentioned therein was used primarily 
in regard to relationships between 
sovereign states and concerned respect 
for their sovereignty. The great ma- 
jority of modern states recognized 
the right of peoples to self-government 
or indevendence, he added, but the 
application of this right called for 
all the wisdom of statesmen if dis- 
order and bloodshed were to be 
avoided and the paramount demands 
of maintaining international peace 
were to be met. ° 


Again referring to the Charter, Mr. 
Hoare argued that the principle of 
autonomy was related to the special 
conditions of each territory and its 
people and was not regarded as abso- 
lute. Therein lay the difficulty of draft- 
ing a legal text which would have a 
binding force on all states, he said. 


INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS René Cassin 
(France) agreed that the principle of 
self-determination should be accorded 
a place of honor, but could not agree 
that it should be made the object of 
an article in a covenant essentially 
devoted to the rights of individuals in 
relation to the group. Only the gravest 
difficulties would result, he said, if it 
were formulated in an improvised text 
which made it impossible for states to 
accept the obligations imposed. He 
recalled how, in regard to the basic 
rights of individuals, there had first 
been prepared a Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, inspired by the 
Charter and expressed in broad terms, 
and that the Commission was now 
occupied in giving the principles an- 
nounced precise and legal formulation 
in the international covenants. The 
same sequence, he felt, should be fol- 
lowed in regard to group rights and 
he suggested that the Commission 
might proclaim the principle of self- 
determination in a separate declaration 
or in a preamble to the Covenants. 


The French delegation, said Mr. 
Cassin, would not oppose a decision 
of the Commission to insert a text 
with legal force in the covenants pro- 
vided only that it imposed no obliga- 
tions which fell outside the obliga- 
tions provided for in the Charter. 
Secondly, he could never recommend 
that the French Government adhere 
to a pact which made a distinction 
between the obligations imposed on 
some states—for instance, those ad- 
ministering non-self-governing _ terri- 
tories—and the obligations posed on 
other states without such special re- 
sponsibilities. 


PROBLEMS NOT INSOLUBLE Mr. Karim 
Azkoul, of Lebanon, thought that, 
while it was useful to consider the 
complex issues raised by the repre- 
sentative of Belgium and others, it did 
not follow that an article should not 
be inserted in the covenants unless 
immediate answers were found to 
them. The general principle of self- 
determination, he argued, was not 
subject to insoluble legal problems. 
Though it might well be difficult to 
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apply in a few cases, it could be ap- 
plied in the majority of cases. The 
few exceptions should be sacrificed to 
the majority interest. He added that 
the jurisprudence which Mr. Cassin 
had pointed out was lacking could not 
be created theoretically round a con- 
ference table, but only by the ex- 
perience of courts and by practical 
interpretation. 

The Lebanese representative thought 
it essential to restate the principle of 
self-determination in the covenants 
although it had been stated in the 
Charter — which was itself legally 
binding. He pointed out that in the 
Charter the principle was mentioned 
in Articles | and 55 as a means of 
achieving friendly relations among 
nations. This could give rise to the 
interpretation given by Mr. Hoare 
(United Kingdom) that the right 
referred primarily to sovereign peoples. 
The covenant would impose more 
individual obligations on its signatories 
than did the Charter, he said. The 
principle could be more precisely 
stated and the publicity which it would 
receive would have the moral effect 
of counteracting certain traditional 
misconceptions. 


This point of view was questioned 
by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, of the 
United States, and by several other 
representatives who argued that the 
covenant, as a legally binding instru- 
ment when ratified, should not include 
any provision not legally intelligible 
and capable of application. Mrs. 
Roosevelt subsequently submitted 
amendments to an earlier draft resolu- 
tion proposed by the U.S.S.R., ex- 
plaining that the United States amend- 
ments were designed to express the 
exact terms of the General Assembly 
resolution, to provide that the realiza- 
tion of the right to self-determination 
shall be achieved in a manner in con- 
formity with the Charter and consti- 
tutional processes and to ensure that 
it would be recognized with proper 
regard for the rights of other states 
and peoples. So drafted, she said, the 
article could become a source of hope 
to peoples seeking independence with- 
out undermining the rights of other 
States. 


The view that the Commission was 
not yet in a position to draft an ade- 
quate article on self-determination was 
strongly held by Mr. H. F. E. Whit- 
lam, of Australia. He was astonished 
by the suggestion that the moral and 
publicity value of the concept was 
sufficient ground for including—in a 
text destined to have binding force 
in international law—an article which 
lacked precise legal definition, He felt 
that the right to self-determination 
should figure in the Universal Declara- 
tion or Human Rights, which he con- 
sidered as the preamble to the pro- 
posed “Convention” on human rights 
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of which the covenant or covenants 
would constitute the operative part. 


U.S.S.R. VIEWPOINT All the arguments 
raised regarding the extreme difficulty 
of giving precise definition to the 
principle of self-determination and of 
devising measures for its uniform ap- 
plication were merely attempts, said 
P. D. Morosov, of the U.S.S.R., to 
prevent the Commission from carry- 
ing out the mandate of the General 
Assembly. They were typical argu- 
ments of the colonial powers. On the 
national level, the Soviet Union had 
solved the problem of applying the 
right to self-determination, said Mr. 
Morosov, and wished to assist in all 
attempts to solve it elsewhere, To 
this end he introduced a draft article 
to be inserted in both covenants. 

He pointed out that the first sen- 
tance was phrased somewhat differently 
from the sentence adopted in the 
General Assembly in that it spoke of 
“every people and every nation” in- 
stead of “all peoples.” He maintained 
that the Assembly itself had used both 
the terms “peoples” and “nations” in 
the preamble and operative part of 
its resolution, and that the word “na- 
tions” had only disappeared in the 
text of the article it instructed should 
be included in the covenants. The 
U.S.S.R. proposed that the word “na- 
tions” be restored. 

The second paragraph of _ the 
U.S.S.R. draft said that “states which 
have responsibilities for the admin- 
istration of non-self-governing terri- 
tories” shall promote the fulfilment of 
this right “in relation to the peoples 
of such territories.” 

The third paragraph called on states 
to ensure to national minorities the 


right to use their native tongue, possess 
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their national schools, libraries, etc. 

Mr. Morosov emphasized that the 
article on self-determination would 
not stand alone, but with other pro- 
visions which would complement it. 

The views of the U.S.S.R. were 
endorsed by Henryk Birecki (Poland) 
and Vadim P. Kovalenko (Ukrainian 
SSR.) 


A CURRENT PROBLEM None of the funda- 
mental rights provided for in the co- 
venants, said Mr. Kovalenko, would 
be effectively guaranteed if the right 
to national self-determination were 
not included. Mr. Birecki was  sur- 
prised that the representative of Bel- 
gium and others should pose problems 
as though the question of self-determi- 
nation were arising for the first time. 
The agenda of the Security Council 
and the General Assembly, he said, 
were ample evidence that the problem 
was general and currently giving rise 
to situations which menaced world 
peace, The Polish delegation believed 
the draft text proposed by _ the 
U.S.S.R. corresponded to the desires 
of the General Assembly. 

Mahmoud Azmi Bey, of Egypt, in- 
troduced amendments to the Soviet 
draft to define more precisely the 
concept of self-determination as stated 
in the Assembly resolution and to 
repair what he felt was an omission 
in the U.S.S.R. text. He proposed that 
the right of all peoples to self-deter- 
mination be defined as “the right 
freely to determine their political, 
economic, social and cultural status.” 
He drew attention to the fact that the 
U.S.S.R. draft mentioned only the re- 
sponsibility of states administering 
non-self-governing territories for pro- 
moting the fulfilment of the right to 
self-determination, whereas the As- 
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sembly resolution referred to the 
responsibilities of “all states,” includ- 
ing those administering non-self- 
governing territories. He proposed that 
there be added to the U.S.S.R. draft 
a sentence clearly stating that “all 
states shall be bound to assist in en- 
suring the exercise of this right... .” 

The Egyptian representative felt 
that the directives of the Assembly 
were clear and that the Commission 
had no alternative but to draft 
an article along the lines laid 
down. With regard to the meaning of 
the words “self-determination” and 
“self-government,” which had _ been 
raised in the discussion, he considered 
that they represented twd quite dis- 
tinct things. Referring to the possible 
future status of the Sudan as an ex- 
ample, he argued that a people might 
exercise their right to self-determina- 
tion to choose a political status which 
did not necessarily involve self-admin- 
istration, 


YUGOSLAV PROPOSAL The right to self- 
determination should be considered 
not only in relation to its application 
to non-self-governing peoples, but in 
relation to peoples in many sovereign 
states, said Branco Jevremovic, of 
Yugoslavia. The people of his own 
country had to resist all manner of 
outside pressures to preserve their 
right to self-determination. He propos- 
ed a draft which stated the right in the 
same words as the Assembly resolution 
but added provisions making clear that 
it should apply to all members of a 
group “inhabiting a compact. terri- 
tory, to which he belongs ethnically, 
culturally, historically or otherwise.” 
The draft also stated the obligation of 
states to guarantee the exercise of 
the right, “including the right to 
secede” and to permit “the carrying 
out of decisions taken by a majority 
of the members of the people in 
question.” 

The special relationship of the right 
of self-determination to the situation 
of peoples in non-self-governing terri- 
tories was emphasized by both Mrs. 
Hansa Mehta (India) and Mr. Abdul 
Waheed (Pakistan). 

Mrs. Mehta said that the right to 
self-determination could be said to 
be denied only in totalitarian countries 
and in non-self-governing territories. 
No matter how benevolent, she said, a 
colonial administration could only be 
looked upon as a foreign authority by 
the people in the governed territory. 
The draft text which she proposed pro- 
vided that states should grant the right 
to peoples under their rule “who make 
a conscious demand” for it and that 
“peoples” should mean “large com- 
pact national groups.” Her draft also 
provided that peoples not sufficiently 
advanced to exercise the right to self- 
determination be placed under the 
protection of the Trusteeship system. 

Mr. Abdul Waheed considered that 
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not until all foreign rule had been 
done away with could respect for the 
right of peoples to self-determination 
be assured. He recognized the difficulty 
of framing a precise definition, but 
considered it essential that the As- 
sembly’s mandate be carried out and 
an article inserted in the covenants. 

Others who argued that, no matter 
what the difficulties, an article along 
the lines of the General Assembly 
resolution should be included in the 
covenants were, Cheng’ Paonan 
(China), Carlos Valenzuela (Chile), 
and Darwin Bracco (Uruguay). 

No one, said Mr. Cheng Paonan, 
could oppose the principle of the right 
to self-determination without facing 
charges of being reactionary and im- 
moral. The precise terms in which the 
right was stated were less important 
that the spirit in which the article was 
carried out. 


ECONOMIC SOVEREIGNTY The representa- 
itve of Chile raised a special point, 
which he embodied in a draft text, 
and which caused considerable dis- 
cussion. Mr. Valenzuda agreed that 
the Commission should insert an 
article along the lines prescribed by 
the Assembly, But it was important to 
go further and to make special refer- 
ence to the right to self-determination 
on the economic as well as on the 
political plane. Among small states, he 
said, there were many politically 
sovereign nations whose right to “eco- 
nomic” self-determination was threat- 
ened. The text he proposed stated that 
the right of peoples to self-determina- 
tion “shall also include permanent 





TEXT OF RESOLUTION 
ON SELF-DETERMINATION 


THE COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS, 

RESOLVES to insert in the draft Coven- 
ants on Human Rights, the following 
article on the right of peoples and na- 
tions to self-determination: 

1. All peoples and all nations shall 
have the right of  self-determination, 
namely, the right freely to determine 
their political, economic, social and 
cultural status. 

2. All States, including those having 
responsibility for the administration of 
non-self-governing and trust territories 
and those controlling in whatsoever man- 
ner the exercise of that right by another 
people, shall promote the realization of 
that right in all their territories, and shall 
respect the maintenance of that right in 
other States, in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the United Nations Charter. 

3. The right of the peoples to self- 
determination shall also include per- 
manent sovereignty over their natural 
wealth and resources. In no case may a 
people be deprived of its own means of 
subsistence on the grounds of any rights 
that may be claimed by other States. 





sovereignty over their natural wealth 
and resources” and added that “in no 
case may a people be deprived of its 
Own means of subsistance on the 
grounds of any rights that may be 
claimed by other states.” 

Several delegations maintained that 
the contents of the Chilean proposal 
fell outside the competence of the 
Commission on Human Rights and 
belonged to the field of rights and 
duties of states. The wording also was 
criticized and it was argued that, if 
adopted as drafted, the text would 
frighten away foreign capital. 

Mr. Valenzuela, however, contend- 
ed that his proposal was not designed 
to undermine contractual obligations 
or open the way for expropriations. 
Instead it was intended to put an end 
to economic domination and to agree- 
ments which jeopardized a country’s 
right to self-determination. 


VOTING The Commission examined 
the various texts before it in detail and 
began voting on Friday, April 18, 
after first deciding that a text on the 
right of peoples to self-determination 
should be included in both covenants. 
(The General Assembly had left it to 
the Commission to decide whether the 
right should be included in one or in 
both. ) 

The text as finally adopted resulted 
from amendments proposed to the 
draft originally submitted by the 
U.S.S.R. which, when combined, had 
the effect of eliminating the latter, 
except that the concept of making the 
right applicable to “all nations” as 
well as “all peoples” was retained as 
the result of a Polish sub-amendment. 
The first paragraph was based on an 
Egyptian amendment to the U.S.S.R. 
draft as amended by Poland. The 
second paragraph was a modified ver- 
sion of a United States amendment 
designed as a substitute for the second 
paragraph of the Soviet text. The 
third paragraph of the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal, relating to the rights of minori- 
ties, was rejected, as was the third 
paragraph of the United States amend- 
ment which would have stipulated that 
the right to self-determination be pro- 
moted and realized “in accordance 
with constitutional processes, and 
with proper regard for the rights of 
other states and peoples.” The third 
paragraph of the article as adopted 
was the Chilean proposal regarding 
the application of the right on the 
economic plane. 

Mrs. Agda Rossel, of Sweden, who 
did not participate in the general 
debate, recalled in an explanation of 
vote the views expressed by Sweden 
at the General Assembly and said she 
still doubted the wisdom of including 
an article on self-determination in the 
covenants on human rights, since 
neither the concept of self-determina- 
tion nor that of “peoples” had been 
adequately defined. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION 
GETS OFF TO QUICK START 


ACED with what the Chairman 

described as its heaviest agenda, 
the Commission on Human Rights con- 
vened on April 14 for its eighth ses- 
sion and within one week had settled 
its preliminary procedural business 
and completed one of the major tasks 
entrusted to it—the drafting of an 
article on self-determination for in- 
clusion in the covenants on human 
rights (see page 371). 


Immediately after the first meeting 
was called to order by last year’s 
Chairman, Dr. Charles S. Malik of 
Lebanon, P. D. Morosov of the 
U.S.S.R. moved, on a point of order, 
that the Commission decide to exclude 
the representative of the “Kuomin- 
tang Group” and invite the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China to send a represen- 
tative to the Commission. 


RULED OUT OF ORDER The Chairman 
ruled this motion out of order on the 
grounds that the Commission did not 
have the competence to take a deci- 
sion On the subject of the representa- 
tion of a state at the United Nations. 
When his ruling was contested by Mr. 
Morosov, Dr. Malik put his decision 
to the vote. His ruling was upheld by 
9 votes to 4, with 5 abstentions. 


The representative of the U.S.S.R., 
supported by Henryk Birecki, of Po- 
land, deplored the Commission’s de- 
cision and the resultant situation 
whereby it would not be possible to 
have the Chinese people represented. 
Explaining her vote, Mrs. Hansa 
Mehta, of India, said she had ab- 
stained in order not to contest the 
Chairman’s ruling but that her delega- 
tion earnestly hoped that the As- 
sembly would settle the question of 
Chinese representation. It was diffi- 
cult for those governments which had 
recognized the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of 
China to admit that China should not 
be represented in the organs of the 
United Nations. 

Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, said 
he had supported the Chairman’s rul- 
ing because it was just and conformed 
to the rules of procedure. The nomi- 
nation of members to the Commis- 
sion, he pointed out, had to be rati- 
fied by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and no member so ratified by the 
Council should subsequently be ex- 
cluded. 

Cheng Paonan (China) pointed out 
that at its thirteenth session the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council had recog- 
nized the standing of his Government 
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in re-electing it to all the technical 
commissions of which it previously 
had been a member. It would be 
contrary to the rules of procedure, he 
declared, to reverse the Council’s 
decisions. And it would be hardly con- 
ceivable, he added, that the Com- 
mission would invite to sit among 
them the representative of a regime 
which was openly violating human 
rights and conducting an active war 
against the United Nations. 


OFFICERS RE-ELECTED The Commission 
then unanimously agreed, on the pro- 
posal of Mahmoud Azmi Bey, of 
Egypt, to re-elect, en bloc, the officers 
who served it last year. The officers 
for this year therefore continue to be: 
Dr. Charles Malik (Lebanon), Chair- 
man; Mr. René Cassin (France), 
First Vice-Chairman; Mrs. Hansa 
Mehta (India), Second Vice-Chair- 
man; Mr. H. F. E. Whitlam (Aus- 
tralia), Rapporteur. 

Speaking for all the officers, Dr. 
Malik thanked the Commission for its 
expression of confidence and wel- 
comed the representatives of Belgium 
and Poland, whose governments were 
newly elected to the Commission. He 
remarked that the peoples of the world 
expected much from the Commission 
and hoped that the Commission would 
not disappoint them. He felt it should 
be made more clear to the man in the 
street that the Commission did not 
have the power to right all wrongs so 
that false hopes would not be stirred. 


The Commission then unanimously 
adopted its twenty-item agenda (see 
the BULLETIN, Vol XII No. 8) and, 


Darwin Bracco of Uruguay greets Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt before the opening of the eighth 
session of the Human Rights Commission, 


after discussing the order in which the 
various items should be taken up, 
agreed to consider first items 3 and 4 
and decide later on the order of the 
other items. Item 3 is entitled “Rec- 
ommendations concerning internation- 
al respect for the self-determination of 
peoples’ and item 4, “Draft Interna- 
tional Covenants on Human Rights 
and Measures of Implementation.” 

The Commission completed the first 
of the two tasks under item 3 with 
which it was charged by the General 
Assembly—the drafting of an article 
on the right to self-determination for 
inclusion in the covenants on human 
rights — and proceeded to the work 
of preparing general recommendations 
concerning international respect for 
that right. 

Once that is completed, the Com- 
mission will begin on the greatest task 
confronting it —- completion of the 
drafting of two international covenants 
on human rights, one on civil and 
political rights, the other on economic, 
social and cultural rights. 

The following countries are repre- 
sented on the Commission: Australia, 
Belgium, Chile, China, Egypt, France, 
Greece, India, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
Poland, Sweden, Ukrainian S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United 
States, Uruguay, Yugoslavia. 


$18,933,266 PLEDGED FOR 
TECHNICAL AID IN 1952 


Sixty governments have pledged the 
equivalent of $18,933,266 to finance 
1952 operations under the expanded 
program of technical assistance of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. 

The amount pledged is a little more 
than $1,000,000 below that pledged 
for the first financial period, but the 
new pledges are to cover expenses 
during a twelve-month period, whereas 
the first period pledges were to cover 
eighteen months. 

The pledges for 1952 include six 
from governments which had made no 
pledge for the first period. Twelve 
governments pledged greater amounts 
for 1952 than for the first period, and 
thirty-five pledged for 1952 the same 
amount pledged for the first period. 

Seven governments pledged less for 
1952 than for the first period. Four of 
these—Australia, Canada, Switzerland, 
and the United States—have indicated 
that their pledges could be increased 
if additional pledges are made by 
other governments. 

Only one government which made a 
pledge for the first period had not 
indicated its pledge for 1952 by April 
15 and it is hoped that a pledge will 
be received from this government 
soon. 
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COMMISSION CONSIDERS REPORTS 
ON NARCOTICS CONTROL 


HERE is evidence that addiction 

to narcotic drugs has increased and 
the appearance of synthetic drugs has 
made it impossible to combat its 
spread solely through the envisaged 
control and limitation of raw materials. 
It was against this background that the 
United Nations Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs on April 17 began its ap- 
praisal of annual reports submitted by 
governments on narcotics control. 

The fifteen-member Commission, for 
its seventh session, held at United Na- 
tions Headquarters, had before it 
reports dealing with the year 1950 
submitted by 44 states and 57 terri- 
torial administrations, These contained 
data on the production, distribution 
and consumption of narcotic drugs— 
chiefly opium and its derivatives; na- 
tional legislation for narcotics control; 
statistics on drug addiction; illicit 
traffic in narcotics; and measures for 
the international control of narcotics. 
During the period March 1, 1951, to 
March 3, 1952, 585 reports on seizure 
of illicit drugs were made to the Unit- 
ed Nations by 24 sovereign states. 
ADDICTION Various views On ways 
of combating drug addiction were 
expressed during the Commission’s 
consideration of the reports. Dr. 
Leon Steinig, Director of the United 
Nations Division of Narcotic Drugs, 
recalled that a study had _ been 
prepared by the League of Nations 
for the 25th session of the Opium 
Advisory Committee, in May 1940. 
This had drawn attention to the re- 
currence of addiction within certain 
intervals after major international 
conflicts, or civil wars. The study had 
indicated that, in view of what hap- 
pened after the First World War, the 
Opium Advisory Committee might 
expect a wave of drug addiction in cer- 
tain countries some five years after 
the end of the Second World War, 
especially in those countries which had 
suffered directly from the impact of 
war. 

Dr. Steinig said he had drawn at- 
tention to this statement during the 
first session of the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs, in November 1946, 
and had suggested that a world-wide 
increase in drug addiction might be 
expected in 1950 or 1951. He was now 
convinced that drug addiction had 
been on the increase since 1950, The 
Commission would wish to keep those 
facts in mind when discussing ways 
and means of strengthening national 
and international control. The prob- 
lem could no longer be solved by 
limiting the raw materials, as the situ- 
ation had been changed by the appear- 
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ance of synthetic drugs. The work 
involved was difficult, but it was hoped 
that it would lead to a revised, simpli- 


fied and strengthened international 
convention for the control of narcotic 
drugs. ; 


During discussion, several members 
touched on the problem of addiction 
as it affected minors. Harry J. An- 
slinger, of the United States, noted 
that the problem had been reported 
by the authorities in Turkey, the 
United States, Iraq, Japan and Egypt. 
So far as the United States was con- 
cerned, Mr. Anslinger said, the prob- 
lem had developed there within a very 
short time. Before 1948 it had not 
been apparent. In that year the 
federal hospitals for drug addicts had 
treated only about a dozen minors. 
But by the following year the number 
had increased by several hundred per 
cent. At present the number was 
again on the decrease. It was not a 
new problem—the same phenomenon 
had occurred two years after the First 
World War but the incidence of ad- 
diction in young persons had dropped 
sharply by 1922. Moreover, the prob- 
lem was not peculiar to the United 
States—it occurred in many countries. 
For example, Turkey had also been 
confronted with an increase in young 
drug addicts and had established a 
hospital for treating addiction. Similar 
steps had apparently been taken in 
Iran. 


URGENT ACTION Mr. Anslinger stressed 
that to combat addiction it was neces- 
sary not only to impose heavy penal- 
ties for illicit traffic but also to hos- 
pitalize addicts. Governments every- 
where should recognize the problem 
and take urgent action to combat it. 
There seemed a reluctance on the part 
of some governments to admit the 
problem, however. 

Speaking as the representative of 
Mexico, the Chairman, Oscar Rabasa, 
also urged that if the problem were 
found to be universal, the Commission 
should note the fact and carefully 
watch developments as reflected in the 
annual reports of governments. If 
necessary, they should then recom- 
mend methods to combat the evil. 


EXAGGERATED REPORTS John Henry 
Walker, of the United Kingdom, 
admitting that certain sections of the 
British press had published “disquiet- 
ing reports” on addiction in minors, 
said such reports had proved exag- 
gerated on investigation. Mr. Walker 
said evidence showed the practice was 
largely confined to immigrant Negroes, 





DR. OSCAR RABASA, of Mexico, was elected 
Chairman at the seventh session of the Nar- 
cotics Drug Commission. 


although occasionally English minors, 
especially girls, were involved, That, 
however, did not constitute real ad- 
diction. The authorities were, more- 
over, watching the situation closely. 
There had been no significant increase 
in addiction to hemp smoking in the 
white population, although statistics 
indicated a marked increase in the 
number of Negro addicts. This might 
be due partly to an increase in the 
colored population resident in the 
United Kingdom and partly to re- 
doubled vigilance and efficiency on 
the part of the authorities. 

There was so far no evidence that 
hemp smoking léd the addict to com- 
mit serious crimes, and as a rule most 
of the Negro addicts in the United 
Kingdom were in other respects law- 
abiding citizens. The authorities were 
primarily concerned with preventing 
the spread of hemp addiction to the 
white population, where it might pave 
the way for addiction to more danger- 
ous drugs. 


OTHER VIEWS Differing views regard- 
ing the serious nature of the problem 
were advanced by the representatives 
of France and Yugoslavia. For France, 
Charles Vaille said he had no know- 
ledge of addiction among minors after 
the Second World War. He had dis- 
cussed the question only the previous 
day with a famous French pediatri- 
cian who had assured him that not a 
single case of drug addiction in a 
minor had come to his notice in 
France. 





Although greatly interested in the 
statement of the Director of the 
Narcotics Division, D. Nikolic, of 
Yugoslavia, was not fully convinced 
that war was responsible for increases 
in drug addiction. Mr. Nikolic re- 
called that although his country had 
suffered severely in and after the late 
war, drug addiction there was _ un- 
known, despite the fact that Yugo- 
slavia Was an opium-producing coun- 
try. He suggested that addiction might 
have increased in countries where 
there was insufficient control. 

V. V. Zakusov, of the U.S.S.R., 
considered that the social conditions 
of a country determined the extent of 
its drug addiction problem, He agreed 
with the Yugoslav representative that 
war was not the real cause. Poland, for 
instance, had suffered severely in the 
war but had no addiction problem. 
Nor had the U.S.S.R. or Czechoslo- 
vakia, although the latter country 
produced narcotic drugs. Mr. Zakusov 
pointed out that the United States had 
the benefit of so extremely competent 
a man as Mr. Anslinger to aid in drug- 
control and yet possessed a serious 
addiction problem. In all countries 
where the social organization had been 
reformed, drug addiction was  un- 
known and this was the case in the 
U.S.S.R., said Mr. Zakusov. 

During the discussion the repre- 
sentative of India, E. S. Krishna- 
moorthy, referred to certain remarks 
relating to India in the Permanent 
Central Opium Board’s report to the 
Economic and Social Council on 
Statistics of narcotics for 1950, which 
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COMMISSION’S OFFICERS 


At the opening meeting of its ses- 
sion on April 15 the Commission 
unanimously elected Dr. Oscar Ra- 
basa (Mexico) as Chairman, Charles 
Vaille (France) Vice-Chairman, and 
Dragon Nikolic (Yugoslavia) Rap- 
porteur. The fifteen members of the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs are: 
Canada, China, Egypt, France, India, 
Iran, Mexico, Netherlands, Peru, Po- 
land, Turkey, United Kingdom, Unit- 
ed States, U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. 


the Indian Government considered 
were unjust and likely to create an 
erroneous impression, The remarks 
were based on an inadequate apprecia- 
tion of conditions in India during the 
period to which they referred, he said. 

H. L. May, of the Permanent Cen- 
tral Opium Board, pointed out that 
under existing conventions the Board 
had certain unpleasant duties, includ- 
ing criticisms of governments. India 
Was not the only country which had 
been criticized and other countries 
had, he said, been subjected to more 
serious criticism. The Board had not 
questioned the Indian Government's 
good faith but merely indicated cer- 
tain defects in the information re- 
ceived from it. The Board had re- 
ceived India’s explanations of the 
difficulties encountered in collecting 
statistics, and since the Board’s report 
had been drafted, the situation had 
shown considerable improvement. In 
fact, the statistics for 1950 and 1951 
had already been received. In a subse- 
quent statement on the matter, Mr. 
Krishnamoorthy explained that the 
control of the cultivation and manu- 
facture of opium in the former Indian 
states had passed to the Government 
of India in April 1950, The three 
Central Government enactments con- 
cerning narcotics now applied uni- 
formly in all 28 states of the Indian 
Union, except Jammu and Kashmir, 
and had replaced legislation previously 
in force. 

As a result of this, Mr. Krishna- 
moorthy said that the law on traffic 
in Opium and other dangerous drugs 
had been simplified and strengthened. 
Many details relating to the execu- 
tion of the international conventions 
had been modified. In November 1950 
the Government had taken the first 
step toward unifying and _ rationaliz- 
ing the system of control over opium 
production by creating the central 
organization of the Narcotics Com- 
missioner. 

After further debate on the annual 
reports, the Commission agreed, with- 
out vote, to “take note” of the Secre- 
tariat summary. 


PROGRESS REPORTS Earlier, the Com- 
mission briefly considered a progress 


report submitted by the Division on 
Narcotic Drugs. This concerned the 
Division’s work in drafting new inter- 
national treaties for narcotics and its 
activities in helping governments to 
implement those already in force. The 
report also listed requests to and from 
governments On narcotics control. For 
example, Ethiopia asked for informa- 
tion on “chat,” a drug obtained from a 
bush native to that country and which 
seemed to be habit-forming there. In 
reply, the Narcotics Division stated 
that the drug in question was not with- 
in the scope of any international nar- 
cotics treaty and also asked for details 
of steps taken in Ethiopia to control 
its use. 


EXPORTS TO ISLANDS The question of 
Australian exports of diacetylmorphine 
to certain Pacific islands was raised 
by Mr. Zakusov, quoting from cor- 
respondence listed in the Division’s 
report. The U.S.S.R. representative 
held that Australia was violating the 
1931 international convention by such 
exports, and pointed out that there 
was no need to supply the islands 
with heroin because it could easily be 
replaced for medical purposes by other 
drugs less likely to cause addiction. 
(Last year the Commission requested 
Australia to cease shipments of heroin 
to New Zealand and other parts of 
Australasia. Australia agreed to sus- 
pend exports to New Zealand but 
pointed out that it was the only source 
of supply to the islands, which needed 
heroin for medical purposes.) 

Commenting on the matter, Col. 
C. H. L. Sharman, of Canada, said 
international conventions should be 
binding upon all countries which ad- 
hered to them and Australia must 
realize the obligations it had assumed 
in this respect. Since signing the 1931 
convention, Canada had ceased to 
supply the West Indies with heroin, 
although it had previously carried on 
a considerable trade in that drug. 

Although he shared Col. Sharman’s 
view that conventions must be ob- 
served rigorously, Mr. Walker thought 
that in the case of the small islands of 
the South Pacific certain practical 
difficulties arose. The suggestion that 
other drugs might be used instead of 
heroin was debatable. Australia was 
trying in good faith to carry out its 
obligations and he urged that, in the 
light of the practical difficulties, a 
certain latitude of interpretation should 
be allowed. 

Mr. Vaille said he was not sure 
whether satisfactory substitutes could 
be found for heroin in all cases. While 
fully aware of the dangers inherent in 
its use, he felt other preparations might 
be equally harmful. 

Replying to the questions regarding 
the use of heroin, Mr. Anslinger 
affirmed that in the United States its 
use for medical purposes had been 
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forbidden since 1922. Upon Mr. An- 
slinger’s suggestion it was then agreed 
that the question of heroin should be 
included in the Commission’s agenda 
and discussed in connection with the 
item on synthetic drugs. 

In a subsequent reference to Aus- 
tralian exports of heroin, Dr. Steinig 
said he found no reason why arrange- 
ments could not be made for the 
islands to buy their supplies direct 
from the manufacturing countries. 
The Secretary-General would continue 
conversations with the Australian 
Government on the subject and would 
report further to the Commission 
during the debate on heroin. 


SINGLE CONVENTION After adopting the 
Division’s progress report, the Com- 
mission opened discussion on the pro- 
posed single convention on narcotic 
drugs, one of the most important items 
on its agenda. (The elaboration of a 
single convention to replace the eight 
existing international treaties on nar- 
cotics control is the subject of a draft 
prepared by the Secretariat for the 
Commission’s consideration. The draft 
has been circulated to governments 
and the observations of six have so 
far been received.) 

The ‘importance of the draft before 
the Commission was emphasized by 
Guillaume Georges-Picot, Assistant 
Secretary-General of the Department 
of Social Affairs. The new draft, he 
said, followed the tradition of earlier 
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instruments on narcotics but left 
room for the creation of new prece- 
dents by means of a special confer- 
ence. It was gratifying that this aspect 
of the draft single convention had 
been noted in the observations of 
governments and appreciation expres- 
sed regarding its legal and technical 
conception. Mr. Georges-Picot said it 
might not be possible to introduce far- 
reaching innovations for the control 
of narcotic drugs at the present time. 
Adoption of the single convention 
would not represent a radical change 
in the system of control, but it would 
constitute an important step toward 
the development of a system of inter- 
national administration of narcotics 
conventions and might affect interna- 
tional co-operation in other fields. 

After some procedural discussion, 
the Commission, on April 21, decided 
to examine the draft single convention 
paragraph by paragraph. 

The Commission also appointed a 
sub-committee to revise the final text 
of the draft convention, in the light of 
the Commission’s discussion and 
observations. The sub-committee was 
composed of the representatives of 
France, India, the Netherlands, and 
Yugoslavia. Dr. Adolphe Lande, of 
the Division of Narcotic Drugs, and 
Mr. May, of the Permanent Central 
Opium Board, will assist the sub- 
committee in its work. The Commis- 
sion also invited the governments of 
Belgium, Italy and Switzerland to 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT of the United States, Alben W. Barkley, and the Governor of Illinois, 

Adlai Stevenson, paid a visit to United Nations Headquarters in New York on April 18. Mr. 

Barkley and Governor Stevenson (centre) are here seen chatting with Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie, who showed them the new Headquarters building. 
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Participate in its work on the draft 
convention. 

Other items on the Commission’s 
agenda include the report of the 
United Nations Commission of En- 
quiry on the Coca Leaf, the abolition 
of opium smoking in the Far East, 
and illicit drug traffic during 1951. 
With regard to the Coca Leaf Enquiry, 
the Commission invited Bolivia to 


participate in its consideration of the 
question. Burma and Thailand were 
invited to take part in the discussion 
on opium smoking in the Far East. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN TRUST TERRITORIES 


A study of how to make the best 
use of land in the Trust Territories 
is being made by a committee on 
rural economic development, appoint- 
ed by the Trusteeship Council. The 
Committee, which held its first meet- 
ing of 1952 on April 15, completed 
the first phase of its work last year 
and is now discussing its final report, 
to be submitted to the Council at its 
eleventh session in June. 

On April 15 the Committee elected 
Dr. Enrique de Marchena, of the 
Dominican Republic, as chairman to 
succeed Prince Wan Waithayakon, of 
Thailand, recently appointed Foreign 
Minister. 

After discussion on the basis of a 
United States working paper, the 
Committee decided on April 18 that 
its report should consist of three 
chapters: a statement of general prin- 
ciples and problems of land tenure, 
alienation and the utilization of land 
in the Trust Territories; land questions 
in each of the territories; and, third, 
general conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. 

Following the Trusteeship Council’s 
recommendation at its last session, 
the Committee decided to invite the 
Food and Agriculture Organization to 
provide an expert to help prepare the 
chapter analyzing land problems. The 
Committee also decided to ask the 
International Labor Organization and 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization to 
contribute their observations to the 
report. The Committee expects to 
complete its work by the end of 
May. 
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NGO’S PLAN PROGRAMS 


TO HELP WORLD'S 


ACH year, hundreds of thousands 

of people, either voluntarily or 
through force of circumstance, tear up 
their roots and migrate from one part 
of the world to another. Many among 
them are refugees and displaced per- 
sons. Related to this movement, there 
is a complex of problems—economic, 
social, cultural and humanitarian — 
which, though necessarily of primary 
concern to governments, call for the 
active co-operation and assistance of 
non-governmental organizations. 

The representatives of some fifty of 
these non-governmental organizations, 
drawn from all parts of the world, 
met recently at United Nations Head- 
quarters to consider these problems 
and to find ways of achieving maxi- 
mum co-ordination of their respective 
activities in the interest of the mi- 
grants. 

The conference, which met from 
April 16 to 22, was the Third Con- 
ference of Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations Interested in Migration and, 
like its two predecessors which met in 
Geneva in 1950 and 1951, was held 
under the joint auspices of the United 
Nations and the International Labour 
Office. 

These conferences originate from a 
1948 resolution of the Economic and 
Social Council which requested the 
Secretary-General to consult with in- 
terested non-governmental organiza- 
tions as to how their respective activ- 
ities could best be co-ordinated. The 
agencies consulted were unanimous 
that the best means of collaboration 
would be the convening of an inter- 
national conference to discuss specific 
problems and programs. As a result, 
the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations and the Director-General of 
the International Labour Office agreed 
jointly to sponsor such a_ con- 
ference. The First Conference decided 
that such meetings should be periodic 
and successive conferences have been 
called as a result. Those attending rep- 
resent trade unions, sectarian and other 
organizations working in the social 
field. 

At the Second Conference, an In- 
terim Committee was set up to carry 
on with the work between conferences, 
and working parties awere also ap- 
pointed to prepare reports on various 
specific problems for consideration by 
the Third Conference. 


ISSUES DISCUSSED The major issues dis- 
cussed at the Third Conference were: 
information to be given prospec- 

tive emigrants before their departure 
from the country of origin, so that 
they might more readily understand 
their new environment and be able 
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more rapidly to integrate their lives 
with those around them; 

measures taken or needed in 
various countries to implement the 
“General Principles Concerning the 
Protection of Migrants” adopted by 
the Second Conference in 1951; 

proposals for the simplification of 
administrative procedures concern- 
ing migrants, particularly for reduc- 
ing the burdensome formalities and 
costs involved in migration; 

an examination of the relation- 
ships between  inter-governmental 
and non-governmental organiza- 
tions in providing adequate legal 
and social protection for migrants 
and refugees; 

the chief difficulties of integra- 
tion encountered by migrants in the 
countries of settlement; 

and the ways in which non- 
governmental organizations can as- 
sist the International Labour Office 
in providing vocational training and 
effective placement services for mi- 
grants to promote their satisfactory 
economic adjustment in countries of 
settlement. 


The discussions showed a general 
deepening of interest in reaching 
solutions to the problems of migrants 
within the framework of the United 
Nations and a feeling that it was 
urgently necessary to improve existing 
international machinery for the as- 
sistance of refugees. 


REFUGEES One of the resolutions 
adopted by the Conference notes the 
limited mandate and _ inadequate 
budgetary provisions made for the 
Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees and urges 
that the seventh session of the General 
Assembly make more adequate, com- 
prehensive and permanent provisions 
for refugees, particularly in the fields 
of resettlement, re-establishment and 
material assistance. 

The consensus was that, despite the 
valuable service which it might be 
rendering in partially filling the gap 
left by the demise of the International 
Refugee Organization, the Provisional 
Interim Committee for the Movement 
of Migrants from Europe was inade- 
quate to meet world-wide, long-term 
needs, 

In the report of the working party 
on information to be given to prospec- 
tive migrants, the suggestion was made 
that consideration be given to the 
establishment of an international in- 
formation service by the non-govern- 
mental organizations concerned with 
migration. 

Several 


representatives questioned 


whether this was not a service which 
could be better performed by an organ 
of the United Nations or 1Lo. The 
Conference asked its Interim Commit- 
tee to explore with the International 
Labour Office the possibility of 
setting up such a service to facilitate 
and stimulate the provision of infor- 
mation for migrants on the country of 
immigration. 
The Conference also adopted reso- 
lutions: 
designed to remove certain exist- 
ing difficulties faced by refugees in 
obtaining immigration visas; 
appealing for broad, international 
action for solving the problem of 
migrants and refugees belonging to 
professional groups, who find it 
difficult to get the necessary licences 
to practice their professions; 
urging governments to ratify the 
Convention on Refugees; 
detailing means for creating the 
necessary favorable attitude on the 
part of the receiving community, 
and for assisting migrants in adjust- 
ing themselves, including the pro- 
vision of adequate education op- 
portunities, legal protection and 
economic security; 
supporting the resolution of the 
Economic and Social Council on 
assistance to indigent aliens. 


ANALYSIS OF LAWS The Conference 
also asked for a compilation of the 
basic national laws and regulations on 
the admissibility of migrants and re- 
quested the Interim Committee to 
make a comparative analysis of such 
laws and regulations. 

While expressing the wish to hold 
future meetings, and calling on the 
Interim Committee to arrange for a 
1953 Conference in Europe, the Con- 
ference made it clear that the non- 
governmental organizations wished to 
continue to exercise their activities 
and to develop co-ordination without 
the establishment of any supervisory 
or co-ordinating body. 

The representatives expressed grati- 
tude to the United Nations and ILo 
for their joint sponsorship of the Con- 
ference and hoped that they would 
continue to sponsor their meetings. 
The place, date and agenda of the next 
meeting were left to be determined by 
the Interim Committee, except for the 
stipulation that it be held in Europe. 

The officers of the Conference, who 
were elected unanimously on the pro- 
posal of a nominating committee, 
were Arthur Greenleigh, of the United 
Service for New Americans (Chair- 
man); James Norris, of the Interna- 
tional Catholic Migration Committee, 
Elfan Rees, of the World Council of 
Churches, and William Kirk, of the 
International Social Services (Vice- 
chairmen); Mrs. Kathleen Hanstein, 
of the Friends Service Committee 
(Secretary). 
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SPEEDIER PACE OF FUND’S WORK 
FOR CHILDREN OF ASIA AND AFRICA 


HE pace of its work for the child- 

ren of Asia has quickened and 
“real beginnings” have been made 
toward a program for Africa, said 
Executive Director Maurice Pate of 
the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund in a re- 
port to its Executive Board. The 
Board met at United Nations Head- 
quarters on April 22 to review prog- 
ress and examine recommendations 
for new activities. 

Of Asia, Mr. Pate said that “in the 
last five months more progress has 
been made in providing service to 
children through UNICEF-assisted pro- 
grams than in any other previous 
comparable time period.” 


WORK ACCOMPLISHED UNICEF activities 
in Asia, according to the report, have 
included: anti-tuberculosis vaccina- 
tion of more than 1,000,000 children; 
treatment of 182,000 cases of the 
tropical disease of yaws; chest x-rays 
for 250,000 persons; aid in equipping 
children’s hospital wards in Bandung, 
Indonesia, and Delhi, India; a new 
maternal and child health centre in 
Bangkok, Thailand; and a new train- 
ing centre in Peshawar, Pakistan; de- 
livery of supplies for 300 rural health 
centres; aid in courses for midwives 
and other health workers in Burma, 
Afghanistan, Thailand and Indonesia; 
completion of an anti-malaria program 
in East Pakistan and progress in 
campaigns in India, Thailand and 
Ceylon (in co-operation with the 
World Health Organization). 

UNICEF also assisted Asian health 
programs with plans and equipment 
for plants to produce penicillin, DDT, 
BCG anti-tuberculosis vaccine, diph- 
theria toxoid and other products. 

In all areas, the report indicated, 
UNICEF-assisted mass health campaigns 
in 1951 “reached significant numbers 
of people.” About 2,700,000 were 
protected against malaria, 7,100,000 
tested in BCG anti-tuberculosis pro- 
grams, and 2,435,000 examined for 
yaws. 


CHILD WELFARE Progress of maternal 
and child welfare services has been 
“less satisfactory,” according to the 
report, in part because of a lack of 
trained personnel. While the 1,375 
rural maternal and child welfare 
centres aided by UNICEF serve many 
mothers and children, said Mr. Pate, 
“something like 100,000 additional 
centres are needed in the three regions 
of Asia, the Eastern Mediterranean 
and Latin America, not to mention 
Africa for which an estimate is not 
available.” 

The Executive Director cited as “a 
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significant step” the recommendation 
that $1,000,000 be allocated for the 
continent of Africa. 

Previously, except for the Inter- 
national Tuberculosis Campaign in 
Algeria, Morocco, Tangiers and Tuni- 
sia, there have been no UNICEF-aided 
programs in Africa. This therefore 
represents “the real beginnings of 
work in Africa, not only in the north 
but especially south of the Sahara 
Desert.” 

The specific recommendations for 
Africa call for control of malaria, 
yaws and trachoma and for supple- 
mentary feeding to combat the disease 
of kwashiorkor (malignant malnutri- 
tion). 


OTHER ACTIVITIES The report also de- 


scribed activities in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, where aid to long-range 
projects “is actually just starting its 
Operating phase” after a period of 
concentration on emergency needs; 
in Europe, where progress was made 
in maternal and child welfare pro- 
grams, aid was given in mass health 
campaigns conducted by various 
governments, and emergency assist- 
ance rendered to Italian flood victims; 
and in Latin America, where UNICEF- 
aided projects include construction of 
a children’s hospital in Bolivia, equip- 
ping of maternal and child health 
centres and training of midwives and 
other health personnel in several 
countries, mass campaigns against a 
number of infectious diseases, vac- 
cination against tuberculosis, yaws 
control, and supplementary feeding. 
The 26-nation Executive Board 
which considered Mr. Pate’s report 
met under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Adelaide Sinclair (Canada). 


A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 357) 


of debate, the first two paragraphs by 
a vote of 13 to 4 with 1 abstention; 
the third by 10 votes to 6 with 2 ab- 
stentions. The article is to be included 
in the two covenants on human rights 
which the Commission is now draft- 
ing. 

The Commission discussed general 
recommendations to be made by the 
General Assembly to Member states 
concerning international respect for the 
self-determination of peoples, adopting 
two resolutions which elaborate some- 
what on the provisions of the article 
in the covenants, In particular, one of 
the resolutions would recommend that 
states administering non-self-governing 
territories grant self-determination to 
those under their administration de- 
manding it, “the popular wish being 
ascertained . . . through a plebiscite 
held under the auspices of the United 
Nations,” the latter provision being 
adopted by 8 votes to 2 with 8 ab- 
stentions. Another resolution, adopted 
by 11 to 4 with 3 abstentions, would 
call on Member states administering 
non-self-governing territories, when 
transmitting information to the United 
Nations under Article 73 (e) of the 
Charter, to give details on the extent 
to which the right to self-determina- 
tion is exercised by the peoples under 
their administration. 


The cease-fire talks at Pan Mun 
Jom, during the past several weeks, 
K have been deadlocked over two 

orea . . . 

main issues: the question of 
U.S.S.R. membership in a neutral su- 
pervisory commission, and reconstruc- 
tion of airfields during the period of 
an armistice. 

Meanwhile, on April 23, Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie received from 
North Korean Foreign Minister Pak 
Hen En a cable rejecting an offer of 


the World Health Organization to help 
combat reported epidemics in North 
Korea. North Korean authorities, said 
Mr. Pak, had checked the spread of 
epidemics and hoped to prevent them 
in future “in spite of enemy machina- 
tions.” 


During the past year, 585 reports 
on seizures and illicit transactions in 
narcotic drugs 
throughout the 
world have been sent to the United 
Nations by governments: an increase 
over the preceding year. Egypt, with 
102, headed the list of states submit- 
ting such reports, with Burma (77) 
second, and Turkey (55) third in the 
list. Hong Kong, with 64, headed the 
list of territorial administrations trans- 
mitting seizure reports. 

These statistics, showing the cease- 
less campaign being waged against 
illicit drug traffic, have been examined 
by the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs, which opened its seventh ses- 
sion in New York on April 15. 

After examining the reports, the 
Commission began work on the great- 
est single task before it: the drafting 
of a single convention for the interna- 
tional control of narcotics. The con- 
vention, designed to replace eight ex- 
isting international treaties, is being 
examined section by section, but it is 
unlikely that the complete draft of 51 
sections will have been finalized at the 
present session. In the words of Chair- 
man Rabasa, of Mexico, it would be 
“physically impossible” to complete 
this task at the current session. 


Narcotics Commission 


Representatives of some fifty non- 
governmental organizations met at 
United Nations 
Headquarters, 
from April 16 to 


Conference Discusses 
Assistance to Migrants 
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to plan further measures for 
achieving maximum co-ordination of 
efforts to assist migrants. The Third 
Conference of Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations Interested in Migration, it 
was held under the joint auspices of 
the United Nations and the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. 

Discussions showed a growing feel- 
ing that solutions to the problems of 
migrants should be reached within the 
framework of the United Nations, 
and that there was urgent need to im- 
prove existing international machinery 
for the assistance of refugees. Among 
the several resolutions adopted was 
one noting the limitations of the man- 
date of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees and the inadequacy of his 
budget, and urging the Assembly to 
make more adequate provisions at 
its next session. Other resolutions re- 
lated to assistance to indigent aliens, 


the provision of more information to 
migrants on the country of immigra- 
tion, and removal of certain restric- 
tions on immigration. 


A pattern of work for the world’s 
children during the coming months 
was set by the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the 
United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency 
Fund during a three-day session at 
the Headquarters that ended April 24. 
It is a pattern which involves expan- 
sion of UNICEF’s work in Asia, a ReW 
program for Africa, and emergency 
programs of child care and feeding 
in many other parts of the globe. 

The scope of the work ahead is re- 
flected in the fact that new projects 
approved will cost $8,609,000 — all 
the funds presently available in the 
target budget of $20,000,000 which 


Executive Board 
of Children’s Fund 
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APRIL 10 — APRIL 23 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

Collective Measures Committee 

10th MEETING—APRIL 15 

Panel of Military Experts: nominations 
of Sec. Gen. approved. Future program 
of work: sub-cttee. established. 


11th-12th MEETINGS—APRIL 17-22 


Program of work: gen. debate contin- 
ued. 
Disarmament Commission 


Committee I 

2nd MEETING—APRIL 9 

Regulation of all armaments and armed 
forces: statements by U.K., Canada, 
U.S.S.R., France and U.S 

Committee II 
2nd MEETING- 
Disclosure 


APRIL 9 

and verification of all arm- 
aments and armed forces: statements 
by Greece, U.S.S.R., U.K., France, 
Canada and U.S. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
Commission on Human Rights 

252nd MEETING—APRIL 14 
tepresentation of China: U.S.S.R. draft 
resol. (E/CN.4/L.20) ruled out of order 
Officers elected. Agenda adopted. 
International respect for self-determin- 
ation of peoples: gen, debate begun 


253rd-255th MEETINGS—APRIL 15-16 


Recommendations concerning interna- 
tional respect for self-determination of 
peoples: gen. debate. Draft resols. 
(E/CN.4/1L..22, 24 and 25) submitted by 


Yugoslavia, Chile and India. 
256th-258th MEETINGS—APRIL 17-18 
Recommendations concerning interna- 
tional respect for self-determination of 
peoples: various proposals and amends 
discussed. 

259th MEETING—APRIL 18 
International respect for self-determin- 


ation of peoples: Commission adopted 
Polish amend. (E/CN.4/L.27), Egyptian 
amends. (E/CN.4/L.23/Rev.1 and 1.31) 


and U.S. amend. (E/CN.4/L.28/Rev.2) 
260th MEETING—APRIL 21 
International respect for self-determin- 
ation of peoples: U.S.S.R. draft 
(E/CN.4/L.21) adopted as amend., 
with 1 abst. 


resol 


13-4 
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261st MEETING—APRIL 21 
International respect for self-determin- 
ation of peoples: Chilean draft resol. 
(E/CN.4/L.24) adopted as a whole, 10-6 
with 2 absts. 

262nd-264th MEETINGS—APRIL 
International respect for self-determin- 
ation of peoples; various proposals and 
amends. discussed. 

265th MEETING—APRIL 
International respect for self-determin- 
ation of peoples: Egyptian amend. 
(E/CN.4/L.36) adopted, 8-2 with 8 
absts., U.S. amends. (E/CN.4/1..43) re- 
jected, 10-2 with 6 absts. Indian draft 
resol. (E/CN.4/L.26/Rev.1) adopted as 
a whole as amend., 11-5 with 2 absts. 


9999 


Commission on Narcotic 
156th MEETING- 
Officers elected. 
established. 

157th MEETING 


Drugs 
-APRIL 15 
Agenda Committee 


—APRIL 16 


Agenda adopted. Progress Report of 
Division of Narcotic Drugs (E/CN.7/231 
and Add.1) considered. 

158th ME ETING—APRIL 16 


Note taken of Progress Report (E/CN.7 
231 and Add.1). 

Synthetic narcotic drugs: joint draft 
resol. (E/CN.7/1.8) submitted by France 
and U.S. considered, 
159th-160th MEETINGS 
Proposed single 


APRIL 17 
convention: prelimi- 


nary debate. 
Annual reports of Governments: Sum 
mary (E/NR.149/Summary) considered. 


161st-162nd MEETINGS—APRIL 18 
Annual reports of Governments for 1950 
considered. 

Laws and regulations relating to con- 
trol of narcotic drugs: annual sum- 
maries for 1949 and 1950 considered. 
163rd MEETING—APRIL 21 
Single convention: drafting 
up. 
164th-167th 
Single convention: 
by article 
cussed and 


cttee. 


set 
MEETINGS—APRIL 21-23 
‘ examination article 
continued. Articles 2-8 dis- 
referred to drafting cttee. 
SECURITY COUNCIL 

d7oth MEETING—APRIL 10 

Tunisian question: statement by U.K., 
U.S., China, Greece, U.S.S.R., Nether- 


lands, Turkey and France in debate on 
agenda. 


inclusion of the item on 










the 26-nation board adopted for the 
year beginning July 1, 1952 — and in 
other financial decisions. Among these 
were: (a) agreement to withdraw 
$5,227,000 from inactive funds previ- 
ously allocated to China and use them 
for projects in other countries and 
(b) establishment of a five-member 
General Advisory Fund Raising Com- 
mittee which will meet shortly to con- 
sider ways of building UNICEF’s re- 
serves. 

The decision to withdraw funds 
previously allocated to China, adopted 
by 18 in favor, one against (U.S.S.R.), 
with 4 abstentions (India, Indonesia, 
Philippines, Yugoslavia), still leaves 
more than $1,000,000 in UNICEF’s 


China allocation. And the board agreed 
that “sympathetic consideration should 
be given to applications that may be 
made in the future for assistance of 
Chinese children.” 






576th MEETING—APRIL 14 
Tunisian question: consideration of in- 


clusion of the item on agenda _ con- 
tinued. Draft resol. (S/2598) of Pakis- 


tan not adopted, 5-2 with 4 absts. Draft 
resol. of Chile not adopted, 5-2 with 4 
absts. 


TECHNICAL AID PROGRAM 
FOR LIBYA IS ENLARGED 


Ten more experts are to be added 
to the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Mission to Libya. An agree- 
ment to this effect was signed between 
the United Nations and the Govern- 
ment of Libya on April 7. Of the ten 
experts, two will make recommenda- 
tions for improving the organization 
of staff training, work-procedures and 
related matters. Three experts will be 
assigned to assist government depart- 
ments in collecting and preparing sta- 
tistics, and thereafter to establish and 
operate a central statistical office. A 
geologist will co-operate with a Water 
System Team provided under the Unit- 
ed States Point Four Program, while 
four experts will be concerned with 
the repair or reconstruction of war- 
damaged property and _ installations. 
This work is to be carried out within 
the framework of the Libyan Develop- 
ment Program and in such fields as 
harbor installations, public building 
construction, electrical engineering, 
public water supply, and sewer sys- 
tems. 

Another supplementary agreement 
with the Libyan Government on be- 
half of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization was concluded on April 
5. This provides for 22 agricultural 
experts to assist on agricultural pilot 
projects. 

The agreements are in implementa- 
tion of recommendations made by the 
United Nations technical assistance 
team which operated in Libya before 
the country achieved its independence. 
(See the BULLETIN, Vol. XII, No. 8). 
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Argentina: 

Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, 
Buenos Aires. 

Australia: 

H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney. 
Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. 


Canada: 
Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, 
Toronto. 
Les Presses Universitaires Laval, Quebec. 


Ceylon: 

Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake 
House, Colombo. 

Chile: 

Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago. 
Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, 
Santiago. 

China: 

Commercial Press, 211 Honan Rd., Shang- 
hai. 

Colombia: 

Libreria Latina, Carrera 6a, 13-05, Bogota. 
Libreria América, Medellin. 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
José, 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


Czechoslovakia: 

Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1. 

Denmark: 

Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn, K. 


Dominican Republic: 
Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 
Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 


Egypt: 


Librairie “La Renaissance d‘Egypte,” 9 
Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


El Salvador: 
Manuel Navas y Cia., la Avenida sur 37, 
San Salvador. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Abbis-Abeba. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


United Nations Sales Agents 


Greece 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Place de la Constitu- 
tion, Athénes. 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 
28, Guatemala. 

Haiti: 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,’ Boite Postale 
111-8, Port-au-Prince. 


Honduras: 
Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 


India: 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 

P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty 
St., Madras I. 


Indonesia: 
Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


Iran: 
Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Tehran. 


Iraq: 
Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad. 


Ireland: 
Hibernian General Agency Ltd., Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 


Israel: 


Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri S.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milano. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 


Liberia: 
J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J, Schummer, Luxembourg. 


Mexico: 


Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F. 


Netherlands: 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O. 1011, WeHington. 


Norway: 


Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 
Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 

Frere Road, Karachi. 

Publishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore. 


Panama: 
José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 


Paraguay: 
Moreno Hermanos, Asuncion, 


Peru: 
Libreria International del Peru, Lima and 
Arequipa. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Pérez Co., 169 Riverside, San Juan. 


Portugal: 
Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisbon. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot $.A., Lausanne, Genéve 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librairie Universelle, Damas. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, 
Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 
H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 


United States of America: 
Int'l Documents Service, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Uruguay: 
Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. 
D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 

Distribuidora Escolar, Manduca a Ferren- 
quin 133, Caracas, and Distribuidora Con- 
tinental, Bolero a Pineda 21, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Beograd. 


United Nations publications can also be 
obtained from the following firms: 


Austria: 
B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 
Gerold & Co., |. Graben 31, Wien 1 


Germany: 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin 
—Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Frankenstrasse 14, 
Koeln—Junkersdorf. 

Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 


Japan: 
Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo Central. 


Spain: 
Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad 
Barcelona. 





Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, 
United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland;or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 





EVERYMAN’S 
UNITED 
NATIONS 


Third edition, 1952 
& 


An up-to-date edition of this widely- 
used reference guide to the work and 
organization of the United Nations. Its 
compact, conveniently arranged _ infor- 
mation makes it particularly valuable for 
use in schools, colleges and universities. 


This book gives an account of every 
major question dealt with by the United 
Nations from its founding in 1946 
through 1951. In addition, it presents a 
brief review of the origin procedures, 
sessions, organization, etc. of the main 
organs of the United Nations. A section 
of the book is devoted to the activities of 
each of the Specialized Agencies. 


388 pages. 
U.N, Publ. Sales No. 1951.1.25 


$1.50 I11/-stg. 6.00 Swiss francs 
or equivalent in other currencies 


English and French editions available from 
Sales Agents for United Nations Publications. 








